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VIRTUES OF MILK. 

Ir is a most perfect diet. Nothing like it— 
it contains curd, which is necessary for the 
development and formation of muscle—butter 
for the production of an adequate supply of 
fat; sugar to feed the respiration, and thereby 
add warmth to the body; the phosphates of 
lime and magnesia, the peroxide of iron, the 
chlorides of potassium ayd soda, with the free 
soda, required to give solidity and strength to 
the bone, together with the saline particles so 
essentially necessary for other parts of the body. 
It contains lactic acid, or the acid of milk, which 


juice, so requisite for the proper dissolving of 
our food in the stomach. It is therefore obvi- 
ous that milk should be chemically correct in 
all its constituents, and that its beneficial effects 
on the constitution should not be neutralised by 
adulteration. “It is,’ Dr. Prout properly states, 
“the true type of all food.” How necessary, 
therefore, is it that it should be pure; otherwise 
this wonderful and wise provision of providence 
would bea curse rather than a blessing. —Bugg’s 
Observations on Milk. 


A JAUNT IN OHIO—No. 3. 

A Day in Urbana.—Having received, while in 
Cincinnati, a kind invitation from Col. John H. 
James, an eminent lawyer and agriculturist, re- 
siding at Urbana, to spend a day with him on 
my return home, and having a little leisure, I 
embraced the opportunity. Stopping a couple 
of hours at Springfield, (already mentioned,) on 
my way up,I rode out with Mr. William Cooper, 
to see his beautiful farm, a mile west of the 
town, on the right border of Buck Creek, pleas. 
antly overlooking the village and adjacent coun- 
try. Mr. Cooper was formerly a merchant in 
Pennsylyania, and removed to Springfield about 
five years ago, and purchased the place where 
he now resides, consisting of between two and 
three hundred acres of as fine land as one would 
wish to look at or live on. He has improved it 
much, although at small expense; built an ex- 
cellent family homestead, outhouses, and barns, 
surrounded them with fruit and ornamental 
trees, and farms it in a superior manner. As we 
rode up to his house, we passed a corn field, 
which was “ worn out,” as his neighbors all told 
him when he bought the place; but, from which, 
with a moderate dressing of barnyard manure, 
he had just harvested 70 bushels of corn to the 
acre; and the field was then dotted yellow with 
an enormous crop of pumpkins, for feeding to 
his cattle, On a “bottom” of the creek, lies a 
pasture of about 60 acres, in natural blue grass, 





in which he had a herd of some 50 neat cattle, 
which had grazed there all summer, and had 
abundance of food. So fertile are many of these 
Ohio bottoms in pasture, that some of them will 
graze its ox to the acre for an entire summer. 
No wonder that these western lands are termed 
“the Paradise of neat cattle.” Certainly no 
place in the universe can be more congenial to 
their growth and fattening. 

Mr. Cooper bought this farm for $28 per acre. 
It is now worth #50. Neglected and worn out, 
when he purchased, and improved by little else 


sas “ ‘ "| than good cultivation, it would sell readily for the 
chemists inform us is the acid of the gastric. 


latter price—the result of skill and capital ap- 
plied in a common-sense way. A profit of about 
50 per cent. on the investment is here realised, 
besides a return equal to the annual interest 
upon the improvements on the estate. Mr. 
Cooper takes and reads the American Agricul- 
turist, as he told me, and I did not wonder at his 
success as a farmer. 

Again taking the cars, an hour and a half 
carried me to Urbana, and a few steps from the 
station, to the hospitable residence of Col. James, 
on one side of the town, and in one of its most 
beautiful and retired portions, attached to which 
is a wide lawn and garden, with several acres 
of ground in the rear, giving it a most rural ap- 
pearance. As this house and grounds are a 
model of what every gentleman of easy for- 
tune who resides in a country town or village 
may possess, I name it as an example for their 
imitation in convenience, comfort, and appear- 
ance. A handsome plateau of elevated grounds; 
a deep lawn, sprinked with forest and orna- 
mental trees and shrubbery ; a broad vegetable, 
fruit and flower garden; in the midst of these 
an ample two-story, well-built house, with a 
rear kitchen, woodhouse, and other convenient 
appendages attached, all on a level, set well up 
from the ground, and you have the whole story 
—of household requirements I mean—that any 
country gentleman need wish, and all within the 
compass of $5,000. Such is the retreat at which 
t was welcomed for the day. 

A sitting of a couple of hours in agreeable 
conversation with an accomplished and charm- 
ing family, in a spacious and well-filled library ; 
a luxuriant and wide view from the house top, 
of town, field, and forest, spreading over a soil 
of inexhaustable fertility ; and a stroll in the 
garden, talking pomology and cultivation, while 
in the examination of tree and plant, and 
fruit, and flower, brought us to the dinner 
hour. At the table, a light hock and a spark- 
ling champagne, pure and delicious, both the 
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produce of the Catawba grape, of which my host 
grows considerable quantities, accompanied the 
repast. 

Dinner over, and we were up foraride. A pair 
of fine roan filleys were attached to a light spring 
wagon, and we set off some half dozen miles in 
a northerly direction, to a grand prairie farm, of 
some 1,100 acres, belonging to Col. J. Passing 
immediately through the town, which is well 
built, containing some 3,000 people, with a spa- 
cious court house, several churches, a market, 
and many handsome residences, we took the 
main road through a magnificent farming coun- 
try of rich lands, broad fields, large crops, and 
occasional herds of choice cattle, grazing by the 
road side, on the rich pastures. Gcod farm houses 
and out buildings were seen in every direction, 
and the whole view betokened agricultural 
wealth, ease, and comfort. Qn a fine road, over 
a slightly undulating country, an hour’s time, 
during which we made occosional stops to ex- 
amine objects which particularly interested us, 
brought us to a gate, which opened into a grand 
oak park, or forest of “ barrens,”* through which 
we drove at a spanking trot for a mile or two to 
the farm. At the termination of the road, ona 
beautiful elevation, we stopped near the farm 
house, and walked out on a point which jutted 
into the prairie. A richer sight hardly cou!d be 


spread before the eye of one who loves a soft 


and beautiful scene in nature. Immediately be- 
low us, stretching away to the west, under a 
mild October sun, lay the broad prairie, the 
faded grass just tinged by the recent frosts, and 
dotted with cattle. Beyond, stood the magni- 
ficent beech, oak and maple forests, their lux- 
uriant leaves slightly touched with the “green 
and yellow melancholy ” of early autumn; while 
in another direction lay broad fields, rich in the 
recently-gathered corn harvests, or a springing 
growth of wheat, and these, too, bounded by 
another forest, shut in all away from the sound, 
and noise, and clatter of the world; so lone, so 
luxuriant, so beautiful, the beau ideal of a scene 
in western agriculture! 

Gazing our fill of this delightful picture, we 
again mounted our seats, and returned by 
another road into the highway, and by other 
fine farms and dwellings to Urbana. Owing to 
the level surface of the country, streams and 

* « Barrens” are broad tracts of gravelly limestone land, 
sparcely timbered, chiefly with white oak, and but little under- 
brush, very common in Ohio and other western states. Although 
fertile in the production of corn and wheat, and for general agri- 
cultural purposes, they were thus termed by the early settlers 
in coutra-distinction to the many timbered lands, prairies, and 
bottoms, which possess a darker and moister soil. 





springs are not abundant. In many places, the 
farm stock are supplied with water from wells, 
and the water raised by pumps driven by 
windmills. We stopped to examine some of 
these, which are frequently seen by the road 
side. They are exceedingly simple in their 
structure, and built at an expense of fifteen or 
twenty dollars. The shaft, or piston, of the pump 
is attached to a crank on the axle of the wings. 
It is seldom out of order, and driven by the 
lightest breezes. They lift any required quan- 
tity of water when kept steadily at work, and 
when not employed are held at rest by a simple 
hook in the frame work, which is caught in a 
staple in one of the wings. I cannot but com- 
mend this simple contrivance to all who have 
not running streams or springs for stock pur- 
poses. 

Although a lawyer, and constantly engaged 
in large practice in the higher courts, Col. J. has 
devoted much attention to agricultural pursuits, 
and done much, both by his example and purse, 
to advance the agricultural interests of the state. 
He was a member of the association which 
first imported the shorthorn cattle from Eng- 
land into Ohio, in 1834, 5 and 6, several of which 
he kept on his estate. He is now breeding some 
fine Devons for working oxen, and Ayrshires for 
the dairy; and by his liberality and public 
spirit is accomplishing much good to his imme- 
diate neighborhood. Would that such examples 
were more frequent among gentlemen of means 
and intelligence! While in Madison Valley, 
a region eminently adapted to the breeding, 
grazing, and fattening of cattle, I was anxious 
to inquire the fate of the descendants of the 
shorthorns which Col. James had brought into 
this neighborhood ; as he, with a most commend- 
able spirit, had introduced them more for the 
improvement of the herds of his friends and 
neighbors than for his own immediate benefit. 
They were distributed in different localities in 
the vicinity, and used for some years with much 
zeal and spirit. But with the novelty of their 
use, the spirit of the cattle breeders flagged, and 
but a few years elapsed before the characteris- 
tic supineness of the farmer proper, let them 
gradually pass away with scarce an effort to 
resusitate or renew the blood in its purity, or 
maintain the quality of the herds they then pos- 
sessed. And now, although there are some in- 
dividual grade animals of good quality and ap- 
pearance to be found, a general sinking of value 
in their neat stock is the censequence of such 
negicct. This,in acountry so prolific in forage, 
and congenial jn climate, is inexcusable. An 
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infusion of new and pure blood is required to 
improve the quality and refine the coarseness, 
which the careless breeding of their cattle has 
produced. And so long as good and choice 
animals are to be found, particularly in this 
state, and of recent importation from the best 
herds in England, the neglect of western cattle 
breeders is inexcusable. The efforts of Col. 
James to improve the stock of his country are 
untiring ; and although he has now chosen dif- 
ferent breeds for his own purposes, those who 
prefer shorthorns as their farm stock, should at 
once procure the proper animals, and breed up 
to the mark, as formerly. But the great trouble 
with the Ohio farmers is, they live too casily 
and abound in too great plenty to be quick to 
their interest in anything requiring an extra 
amount of exertion or outlay of capital, unless 
by spasms, as in 1834, 5 and 6. 

To northern men, who hear of the vast fertil- 
itity of the west, and particularly that of the 
broad river vallies which intersect the state of 
Ohio, such as the Scioto, the Miami, and Mad 
River, they would suppose that with such abun- 
dance of Indian corn, wheat, oats, grass, &., &c., 
all must be of the first quality, and produced in 
the greatest perfection. But on examination, 
they will be sadly disappointed. The corn, 


which is the great crop of the west, is good, but 


the stalk, of which so great use is made with us 
as fodder in winter, is coarse, and harsh, and 
only the blade is of any value, and even that, 
owing to the careless mode of curing it—or 
rather not curing at all—is too often of little or 
no account. Straw is no better, nor half so 
plenty as with us, as little care is taken of it; 
and what little hay is grown, (not half the quan- 
tity being required for winter forage as with us,) 
is spoiled in the curing. I never saw such poor 
hay as at Cincinnati, musty, washed, over ripe, 
and tanned to death in the making. Col. James 
told me that hay is usually kept out a week to 
ten days after cutting before it is housed, or put 
in stack! Cattle, of course, will not thrive, nor 
even winter well on such hay alone; but the 
well-stored corn cribs are at hand to make up 
the deficiency, and the quantity consumed by 
farm stock, hay included, is enormous. And I 
have no doubt one half of this extravagant and 
wasteful expenditure might be saved by proper- 
ly curing their grass and corn stalks. But the 
land yields so bountifully, that there is little hope 
of reform for a long time to come. In convers- 
ing on this subject with some agricultural gen- 
tlemen, who saw and deplored the wasteful hab- 
its of their people, I remarked that it would, 





in the end, result in a God send to the people 
if their lands could become as impovished as 
those of Eastern Virginia! For the farmers 
would then go to work, and by a good system 
of cultivation, restore them to their original fer- 
tility ; and the knowledge thus acquired by 
necessity, would stimulate them ever after to 
a proper economy in husbanding and consum- 
ing their crops; and as a consequence, of keep- 
ing up the fertility of the soil. 

Among other objects showed me by Col. J, 
was a pile of peat, nicely cut up, and piled un- 
der a shed, for fuel. He discovered an extensive 
bed of this in a bottom near his residence. The 
abundant supply of wood will probably long 
prevent this article from coming into use; but at 
some distant day, it may be resorted to for fuel. 
After tea, as the evening was chilly, he had a 
fire lighted from it in the open chimney of the 
dining room, where it burned clear and bright 
for several hours, reflecting its ruddy light upon 
the cheerful group composed of his own family 
and guests, who sat around it. It was my first 
sitting by a peat fire, and long shall I remember 
the agreeable incidents which accompanied it. 
A gentleman, Judge M., of Bellefontaine, and two 
interesting daughters made a part of the party. 
He was born and brought up in the immediate 
vicinity of the Indian tribes, who, until a few 
years since, inhabited a neighboring county, and 
related to us many traits of Indian life and char- 
acter. Thus, in agreeable intercourse passed 
away the evening, closed by an assemblage 
round a table spread with a substantial lunch 
preparatory to the departure of Judge M. and 
myself, which came quite too early upon our 
scene of enjoyment. As the hour of ten drew 
near, the distant whistle of the locomotive com- 
pelled us to bid adieu to the hospitalities of Col. 
James and his agreeable family, and in a few 
moments we took the cars in their upward route, 
my companion to his home, an hour and a half 
distant at Bellefontaine, and myself through a 
night-long and sleepless ride to Sandusky, where 
I arrived at early morning. 

In a leisure hour, I may give you some account 
of a day in and around the interesting country 
bordering Sandusky. A Visrtor. 


2° 
SHEEP IN THE Rio GranpE.—A gallant officer 


of the United States Army writes us from Texas, 
that they have just established a flock of 2,000 
Merino sheep on the banks of the Rio Grande, 
their pasture fields to be the late battle ground 
of Palo Alto. This is putting the soil to much 
better use than to support the strife of hostile 
armies. 
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HORSES IN BELGIUM. 

Tue Luxembourg, inhabitant of the “fanges,” 
resembles, in some of his habits and peculiari- 
ties, his northern compeers. His chief pursuit, 
after his small agricultural operations are dis- 
posed of, isthe breeding of horses, and this he 
conducts on a very extensive scale. The little 
horses of the Ardennes are nearly as unique in 
their way as the Shetland ponies. The fre- 
quenters of Spa will remember how they have 
visited some of the most pretty and romantic spots 
in the neighborhood by the aid of these animals, 
which are renowned for their endurance, fru- 
gality, and longevity. Like their masters, they 
live, no one knows how, on the sparsest of diet, 
picked up at random from the scattered crumbs 
of Nature’s table; yet it is by no means uncom- 
mon to see specimens of these horses, which 
have passed through 30 years and more of the 
hardest labor, knocking about the world, little 
cared for, poorly ted, yet always sturdy and 
ready for work. They are much in request all 
over Belgium. In the districts of Herve and 
Verviers, where they are very much employed, 
it is the custom of the owners, after the poor 
animals have gone through a hard day’s work, 
to turn them adrift at night, with a bell attached 
by a small rope to the neck, to get their liveli- 
hood as well as they can. In the morning, the 


owner seeks about for his horse, each man 


knowing the sound of his own bell. The an- 
imal never strays very far away; he is soon 
caught, and then begins another day of labor, 
notwithstanding his master’s neglect of his 
commissariat necessities. For post, or for 
light cavalry horses, these little Ardennese 
beasts are invaluable. Luxembourg exports, 
yearly a large number to France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, &c. In the first eight months of 
the year 1850, there were no fewer than 9,500 
horses and colts exported from Belgium, of 
which the majority came from Luxembourg. 
The horses bred in the Campine—chiefly, how- 
ever, on the larger farms and in the villages— 
are a larger and taller race, more fitted for the 
harness or the saddle. They make good coach 
horses. In agriculture, the peasants generally 
employ cows or oxen. The production of 
horses is enormous in Belgium. The official 
statistics give nearly a million as the annual 
number in the nine provinces. Of these, 98,000 
are put down as the proportion of Luxembourg 
and 73,000 of Limbourg. Of late, the govern- 
ment have endeavored to spread in the different 
provinces a new and per se,a superior kind of 
horses. The official reports affirm that the ex- 





periment has been attended with the best re- 
sults ; but it still remains to be seen how far 
these new races will supersede those indigenous 
to the Campine and the Ardennese. In Belgium» 
it is not very difficult fora man to keep a horse. 
A hundred francs will buy a very respectable- 
looking little nag—not very ornamental, perhaps, 
but decidedly useful. The price, indeed, is so 
Jow, and the low-priced horses are so very gen- 
erally used, that those who formerly devoted 
themselves to the breeding of a better sort of 
horses are now giving up the attempt. Some 
excellent stallions have been purchased in Eng- 
land for that purpose, but, except for Juxury, 
the experiment is not very generally kept up. — 
London Morning Chronicle. 
os } 

SIDE-HILL DITCHING AND LEVEL CULTIVATION, 

Tus is what is more needed throughout all 
the cotton-growing region than anything else 
which now suggests itself to us. It is idle to 
talk about using better tools, plowing deeper, or 
manuring lands in a country that has so little 
real estate; for certainly that cannot be called 
real which is liable to run off into the Gulf of 
Mexico or Atlantic Ocean, in the first heavy 
shower after it is plowed. Yet this is the con- 
dition of much of the land upon which cotton 
grows. As it must be kept clean by cultiva- 
tion, and is continued in cultivation as long as 
it will produce, is it any wonder that a very 
light soil plowed up and down hill for years, 
with a plow that merely scratches the surface, 
should so soon ruin land; and consequently ex- 
hibit such broad wastes of old fields covered 
with gulleys, pines, and broom straw, which we 
see in every district that has been cleared of 
forest a dozen years, and often much less, serves 
to produce the sad effect ? 

The remedy for this is entirely easy, if com- 
menced with the first cultivation of the land; 
and even after much of the mischief has been 
done, it will prove very efficacious. Shall. we 
give the process generally approved by planters 
who have tried the system most extensively ? 

However undulating may be the surface of 
your field, let all the rows be laid off perfectly 
level. To do this, first establish one row upon 
any given point of the field by the levelling in- 
strument, and then make four to six more upon 
each side as near parallel to that ascan be done 
by the eye of the best plowman, who must be 
set to work off for the other to bed up upon. 
Now, from the outside row measure off for four 
or six more rows, and then establish a second 
level by the instrument. In this way, go over 
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the whole field, no matter how undulating the 
surface, make all the rows level. If planters 
could be persuaded to plow deep, that is, eight 
or ten inches, and use the subsoil plow in stiff 
lands, this would answer a very good purpose 
without ditches. But as that will not soon be 
done, the next step is to cover the whole ground 
with a series of open drains, sufficient to take 
up all the water that falls upon the side hill, and 
conduct it safely away. 

As the whole value of the improvement con- 
sists in the accuracy with which this work is 
done, the first step necessary is, to provide good 
instruments. The cheapest and best one for 
plantation engineers is what is called the rafter 
level. To make this implement, cut out two 
strips of light pine, one inch by three, a little 
over twelve feet long and put them together in 
a triangle with a stiff girder between, three feet 
from the bottom, so that you have a true triangle 
of exactly twelve feet sides, one of which is oper. 
Now set it upon its feet exactly level, and then, 
at a convenient height for the person who 
is to use it, put another girder across with a 
spirit level setting on it. Fasten one end of 
this cross bar with a stout screw, and then 
bring the other end to a point that indicates 
level and fasten it. Reverse the feet of the 








rafter to prove your plain is level, and your in- 


strument true. Now if you take this to the field 
and move it along a given line, that line will be 
an exact level. To lay off a ditch with a 
fall that experience has proved to be about 
right, screw on a block so as to raise one foot 
of the rafter three inches, and as the feet are 
just twelve feet apart, that gives you a fall of 
three inches to every twelve feet, or a grade of 
100 feet to the mile, which will carry the water 
without any danger of washing, particularly as 
the ditch will grow up in grass during summer. 
If, however, the ditch is very long and has to 
carry a great deal of water, it may be more 
safe to lower the grade towards the outlet to two 
or two and a half inches to the rafter space. 
One of the great secrets of success in such 
ditches, is to make them of ample dimensions, 
and so near together that a gully cannot form 
between them. The rows being level and the 
ditches on a grade will cross many of the rows, 
so that an accumulation of water sufficient to 
break over and form a wash, will find its way 
out of the end of the row into the ditch, and so 
be conducted safely out of the field. 

If the outlet of the ditches can be carried into 
the woods, or into some other situation where it 





will not form a gully, it should always be done. | 


Make the ditches broad and round so they can 
be crossed over with a plow, and be cleaned out 
with a dirt scraper. If you find at any time 
they are wearing, put dams across or other ob- 
structions sufficient to prevent the difficulty. 
No definite rule can be given how near together 
these ditches must be placed, as that will de- 
pend upon the pitch of the hill and texture of 
the soil—they may vary from five to fifty yards 
apart. 

Besides saving the land, side-hill ditches, 
wherever tried effectually, have greatly increas- 
ed the product of the Iand. The reason of that 
is obvious. Rain water contains a great deal 
of fertilising property. If it runs off suddenly, 
not only that is lost, but a great deal more is 
carried with it. When it is held by the ditches, 
it penetrates through the lower bank of the 
ditch and enriches the land below, so as to show 
a visible increase upon several rows of corn or 
cotton. It is a system of artificial irrigation, 
which, like that system wherever practiscd, 
makes the Jand more productive. 

Some persons object to level rows, because, 
upon a very hilly field, it makes the rows too 
long. This objection is easily obviated by 
turning at every ditch crossing, or if you prefer 
it, make as many short rows as you like, but do 
not stop the ditch so long as it will run upon 
that grade; keep winding around the hills, and 
whenever the line comes to an old wash, fill up 
below and cross it, unless it is past all hope of 
redemption ; and even then, it is better to carry 
the water from it than empty the ditches into it. 
After a very hard rain, the owner, overseer, or 
some competent driver ought to go over all 
the ditches and see where there are any de- 
fects, or any alterations required, and if any 
breach has been made in a new ditch, have it 
repaired at once. 

SHOULDER LAMENESS. 

A FEw days ago, we went to see a mare which 
had been lame for many weeks past, and had 
her near fore leg repeatedly and severely blister- 
ed from the foot to the knee, under the suspicion 
that the seat of mischief was somewhere cover- 
ed by the application. The practitioner in at- 
tendance did not pretend to state either the pre- 
cise situation or nature of the disease causing 
lameness, but chose, nevertheless, to be doing 
something by way of remedy. The owner of 
the mare finding she did not improve, and being 
doubtful of the practitioner’s knowledge of the 
case, requested him to discontinue any further 
attendance. When the mare was made to walk 
she did not betray any great amount of actual 
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limping, but in the trot, she was exceedingly 
lame, and in both paces, there was a rolling out- 
wards of the upper arm bone, as though it was 
luxated at the shoulder joint. The muscles cov- 
ering the euter surface of the shoulder blade 
were so much shrunk, that the middle ridge of 
the bone was particularly prominent, and the 
outer aspect of the shoulder altogether present- 
ed a flattened appearance, as compared with 
the opposite side. The case was evidently one 
of what is called “shoulder slip ;” and so pal- 
pably plain were ail the symptoms of this affec- 
tion, that the wonder is how it could ever be 
mistaken for any other. The owner of the 
mare had remarked to the practitioner previ- 
ously in attendance, that he thought the shoul- 
der was the seat of lameness; the only reply 
was—*“ No, Sir, it is only wasted for want of 
use.” This is not the first case in which we 
have seen shoulder slip, so called, entirely over- 
looked, and overlooked too by veterinary sur- 
geons, graduates, by-the-bye, of our southern 
veterinary school. The disease consists in the 
first place of rupture of the muscles outside the 
shoulder blade, and in subsequent absorption or 
wasting of these consequent on having their 
natural capabilities of contraction and tone de- 
stroyed. It is this loss of active and passive 
contractile power which muscles naturally pos- 
sess, that allows the head of the upper arm bone, 


(humerus,) to roll outward when weight comes 
upon it, and we consequently observed that 
this rotation outward, and attendant lameness, 
are always greatest when the horse, thus affect- 


ed, is going down hill. In the majority of 
cases of this kind, a cure may be effected by 
applying counter irritants repeatedly over the 
seat of disease, by continued rest, and a few 
weeks’ run at grass—worth-British Agricullu- 
rist. 
tial 
BROWN CORN. 

Arter giving the Brown corn a fair trial for 
years, I can truly say I think it valuable as a 
partial, but not for a general crop in this latitude. 
Its most valuable quality here, is its early ma- 
turity. It ripens two or three weeks before 
other corn, and this is highly advantageous to our 
farmers here, for we now winter few but our 
breeding swine, and it becomes more and more 
the usage to fatten the spring pigs in the fall. 
For this purpose, the Brown corn comes in just 
at the right season to feed our pigs; it is con- 
sequently very desirable for every farmer to 
raise a small quantity of it for the purpose of 
early feeding. It also comes very early for 
soiling stock, if wanted to feed green. 





As to its cultivation, it requires a warm, rich 
soil, and should he planted in hills one and a 
half feet apart, the rows two and a half feet 
apart, three stalks left in a hill. It will bear 
very close planting, and is all the better for it, 
and gives a much larger yield. If in drills, the 
stalks should stand within six inches of each 
other, and the drills be not over two and a half 
feetapart. Plant early in June. H. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

EXPERIMENTS IN 0 

We wish our farmers would report more ex- 
periments for the agricultural press than they 
are in the habit of doing. It would be much to 
their individual benefit, as well as that of our 
readers. 

We find in the Edinburg Journal of Agricul- 
ture for March, the details of an experiment by 
Mr. Shaw, with fourteen different varieties of 
oats. We would gladly quote the details of this 
experiment in full, but as we have not space in 
our journal, we must be contented with giving 
the results. 

The oats preduced from 37 to 73 bushels per 
acre, weighing from 37 to 39} pounds per bush- 
el. The product of straw was from 3,117 to 


3,500 pounds per acre. 
In the same journal, Mr. Sinclair Sutherland 


reports an experiment with eight different vari- 
eties of barley. The yield was from 54 to 86 
bushels of grain per acre, weighing from 48 to 
574 pounds per bushel, and from 3,234 to 5,684 
pounds of straw. 

VALUB OF SEWERAGE WATER. 

By recent experiments made with great care, 
on the London sewerage waters, it has been 
found that good soils will combine with and re- 
tain the fertilising ingredients contained in 
their own weight of water. Professor Way’s 
estimate is, that the soil will do much. more 
than this. Reckoning the soil at 10 inches of 
depth, it is computed that 1,000 tons, or 224,000 
gallons of sewerage water may be thrown upon 
the soil and drained through it, (by means of 
well-constructed subsoil drains,) and the absorb- 
ing power of the soil will strain out of the wa- 
ter and hold for the benefit of its future vege- 
table growth, all the fertile matter the water 
contains. By accurate analysis, this quantity 
of London sewerage water is found to contain 
about half a ton of ammonia, besides potash, 
phosphoric acid, and the whole class of organic 
manures, in their most desirable state for min- 
istering to vegetable growth—equivalent to an 
application of three tons of the best Peruvian 
guano to every acre. 
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The monstrous waste of manures daily sus- 
tained in the city of New York may be inferred 
from this—a loss proportionably shared by 
every city in this, and most other countries. A 
portion of this waste is inevetable; but a much 
larger portion might be saved, not only without 
inconvenience and expense, but with a vast 
saving, also, to the health and comfort of our 
citizens ; such, for instance, as in the removal 
of slaughterhouses, and every species of loath- 
some manufacture, that is connected with ani- 
mal or vegetable remains in an offensive state. 
We have seen the ends of our piers and docks 
so loaded with the offal from the neighboring 
butcheries, that it had filled up the entire depth 
below, and was giving off its noisome odors, to 
breed pestilence and contagion around. All 
these and numberless other sources of manures, 
might, with the slightest efforts on the part of 
our municipal authorities, be removed from the 
city and made to contribute to the fertilisation 
of the earth, instead of poisoning its inhabitants. 


——___-2+go- 


APPARATUS FOR BRANDING. 
Tue cut below represents a very convenient 
and useful apparatus for branding various kinds 
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Branpinc Apparatus.—Fic. 40. 


of agricultural implements and machines, bar- 
rels, and boxes of merchandize, and the horns 
of animals. 

It consists of a small case of iron letters and 
figures, which can be confined in an iron hold- 
er, With a handle, by means of a small screw, 
so as to form a word, number, or the initials, 
that may be desirable to mark; together with a 
small, portable furnace for heating the type 
when ready to operate. All things ready, the 





marker has only to heat the holder containing 
the type, and then stamp the articles that are 
required to be marked. 
+e 
GERMAN AGRICULTURE. 

Eacu German has his house, his orchard, his 
road-side trees, so laden with fruit, that if he 
did not carefully prop up and tie together, and 
in many places hold the boughs together with 
wooden clamps, they would be torn asunder by 
their own weight. He has his corn plot, his 
plot of mangold wurtzel, or hay, for potatoes, 
for hemp, &c. He is his own master, and he, 
therefore, and every branch of his family, have 
the strongest motive for constant exertion. You 
see the effect of this in his industry and his 
economy. 

In Germany nothing is lost. The produce of 
the trees and the cows is carried to market, 
much fruit is dried for winter use. You see it 
lying in the sun to dry. You see strings of 
them hanging from their chamber windows in 
the sun. The cows are kept up for the greater 
part of the year, and every green thing is col- 
lected for them. Every little nook, where the 
grass grows by road side and river, and brook, 
is carefully cut with the sickle, and carried 
home on the heads of the women and children 
in baskets, or tied in large cloths. Nothing of 
any kind that can possibly be made of any use 
is lost, weeds, nettles, nay, the very goose grass 
which covers waste places, is cut up and taken 
for the cows. You see the little children stand- 
ing in the streets of the villages, in the streams 
which generally run down them, busy washing 
these weeds before they are given to the cattle. 

They carefully collect the leaves of the marsh 
grass, carefully cut their potato tops for them, 
and even if other things fail, gather green leaves 
from the woodlands. One cannot help thinking 
continually of the enormous waste of ,such 
things in England—of the vast quantities of 
grass on banks, by road sides, in the openings of 
plantations, in lanes, in church yards, where 
grass, from year to year, springs and dies, but 
which, if carefully cut, would maintain many 
thousand cows for the poor. 

To pursue still further this subject of German 
economy. The very cuttings of the vines are 
dried and preserved for winter fodder. The 
tops and refuse of hemp serve as bedding for 
the cows, nay, even the rough stalks of the pop- 
pies, after the heads have been gathered for oil, 
are saved, and all these are converted into ma- 
nure for the land. When these are not suffi- 
cient, the children are sent into the woods to 
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gather moss, and all our readers familiar with 
Germany will remember to have seen them 
coming homeward with large bundles of this on 
their heads. In autumn, the falling leaves are 
gathered and stocked for the same purpose. 
The fir cones, which with us lie and rot in the 
woods, are carefully collected and sold for 
lighting fires. 

In short, the economy and care of the German 
peasants are an example to all Europe. They 
have for years, nay ages, been doing that, as it 
regards agricultural management, to which the 
British public is but just now beginning to open 
its eyes. Time, also, is as carefully economised 
as everything else. They are early risers, as 
may well be conceived, when the children, many 
of whom come from a considerable distance, 
are in school at six in the morning. As they 
tend their cattle or their swine, the knitting 
never ceases, and hence the quantities of stock- 
ings and other household things which they ac- 
cumulate are astonishing.—Howitt. 





BATHING. 

In our humble opinion, many of the diseases 
of mankind might be avoided by the simple per- 
formance of this cleanly duty. There is no ex- 
cuse for its non-performance, by the common 
plea, we have no convenience for bathing. Yes 
you have. Thereis no occasion for going heels 
over head into the mill pond to perform ablution 
of the entire person. True a good bathing tub 
or convenient shower bath is useful, but not in- 
dispensable, because the skin can be kept per- 
fectly clean by the use a common wash bowl 
and coarse towels. By the solid matter thrown 
off by perspiration and accumulating dirt, the 
pores of the skin become clogged, and are ren- 
dered unfit properly to perform their functions. 

A clean skin is not only conducive to the 
bodily, but to the mental health. Clothe a civ- 
ilised race in rags and filth, and how soon they 
will become savages. Noone can be clean who 


does not daily, or at least weekly, bathe in some 
way, the whole surface of the body. 


Corton-SweEEpP CuLTIVATOR.—Fic. 41. 


THE PURIK SHEEP OF THIBET. 

A ram and three ewes of this breed have been 
recently sent to England, where they have 
proved themselves wonderfully prolific. They 
attain early maturity, and when grown, weigh 
30 to 40 pounds. They are hardy and easily 
reared, and are commended as excellent substi- 
tutes for the poor man’s dog. 

Mr. Moorcroft, who travelled extensively in 
their native country, some years since, thus de- 
scribes their pet-familiar habits. * The Purik 
sheep, if permitted, thrusts its head into the 
cooking pot, picks up crumbs, is eager to drink 
the remains of salted and buttered tea or broth, 
and examines the hands of its master for lattro, 
(barley flour,) or for a cleanly-picked bone, 
which it disdains not to nibble. A leaf of let- 
tuce, a pealing of turnip, the skin of an apricot, 
are also its luxuries."—English Paper. 





COTTON-SWEEP CULTIVATOR. 

Tuis implement is made expressly for the 
purpose of taking the place of the cotton sweep, 
besides doing much additional work. It is 
made with sharp steel and iron flat teeth, with 
the addition, also, of a well-arranged set of har- 
row teeth, so as to cut up all grass and weeds, 
at the same time finely pulverising the soil. It 
can be expanded or contracted, to suit every 
width of row. It works so lightly that one 
mule can draw it. 

sieaseesiaiaiitadimidiie 

Ax Enetish Butt.—An honest farmer thus 
writes to the chairman of an English agricultu- 
ral society: “ Gentlemen, put me down on your 
list of cattle for a bull.” 

O- 

Worrtatess Furniture.—A lazy woman is the 

most worthless furniture a man can have. 
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PORK—BACON—HAM.—No. 3. 

Ix choosing a breed of pigs which is intended 
10 be.sold to parties who follow the business of 
bacon curing, the size of the breed will be 
greatly determined by the market in which 
they are to be disposed of. Very large fat ba- 
con is principally required for the mining dis- 
tricts of Warwickshire, the Potteries, and the 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire and York- 
shire. “Middles” are also sent from London 
and Liverpool to the agricultural counties. Gen- 
erally speaking, large-sized bacon is the favor- 
ite kind amongst farmers. The objectionable 
feature in the larger breeds is the length of 
time they require before arriving at maturity ; 
whilst growing, they doubtless increase in size 
at a small expense of food, and will eat matter 


that will be refused by fattening pigs, and in | 


this respect, perhaps, they are the most valua- 
ble animals of any ; that is, to fare by chance. 





ployed to cut out the lean or muscular part of 
the neck and loins from its exterior covering of 
fat, the cutter up having previously divided with 
a saw, the large bone and the pelvis, commonly 
known as the haunch, or aitch bone. He com- 
mences cutting at the neck, and makes a clean 
cut down to the ham, leaving only a thin por- 
tion of the muscle, or lean part, about the thick- 
ness of a shilling, attached to the fat or back 
part, as many more cuts are made in the same 
direction as are required to separate the joint 
up to the point where the ribs had previously 
been divided by the saw. Steak pieces for fry- 
ing or making sausages and pies, may be now 
cut off the lean part of the hand, which permits 
the shoulder bone being easily separated. The 
fore shank may either be cut out or left in; if 
for home use, it had better be cut out and used 
as pickled pork. The ham can now be cut off, 
| commencing where the ham joins the flank, and 
cutting so that the outside skin will form a cir- 


If, however, they have to be maintained on food | | 
which has to be specially provided, I cannot | cle or ellipsis with the skin that lines the inside 


think that they will yield an equal quantity of | of the ham. This mode of cutting up pigs is 


meat, when fattened and killed at from 18 | not much practised for home curing, and for 
months to two years old, as would be formed | that purpose is without doubt the most profita- 


were the same amount of food given to the 
Essex breed, killed at from 9 to 12 months old, | 
or the Berkshire at from 12 to 15 months old, at 
which ages it will be found most profitable to 


kill these respective breeds. 

With regard to fresh pork, it is brought in 
two different forms to market; in the first stage, 
in what may be termed “ porklings,” the carcass 
weighing from 40 to 80 lbs. each; in this state, 
the carcass is jointed into hams, hands, spare 
ribs, loins, and belly pieces. The spare ribs 
and loins are always used as roasting pieces, 
the hams indiscriminately for roasting and 
pickling. The hands and belly pieces are al- 
ways pickled; for this purpose, no breed an- 
swers so well as the Essex. In this state, the out- 
side fat and skin, or “ crackling,” as it is called, 
is cut along with the lean part, and so served at 
table. 

The other form in which fresh pork is sold, 


ble. 

A plan is followed in the west of England 
and south of Ireland, in such places as Water- 
ford, Cork, Carrick, &c., in all which places it 
is the practice to singe the pigs intended for 
bacon. I have not deseribed the mode of kill- 
ing and scalding pigs, as that is generally well 
understood, and a professed butcher is usually 
employed for the purpose; singeing is, however, 
not so generally known. The pigs being first 
knocked on the head, generally five or six in 
number, are instantly drawn to a place imme- 
diately contiguous, and placed with their necks 
over a trough prepared to receive the blood; 
they are then stuck in the neck with a knife in 
the ordinary manner; whilst they are bleeding, 
a man with a fork distributes a thin covering of 
wheat or rye straw; the stronger the straw the 
better for that purpose. In the absence of 
wheat or rye straw, furze and heather are used 





is when the pig has arrived at a pretty mature | 4S substitutes. The straw is now set fire to in 
state and fit to make bacon. The only parts, | the direction of the wind; if the man sees that 
however, sold as fresh meat, are the spare rib | _there is not enough, he applies more to those 
and Join, together with steak pieces off the | parts requiring it, but in a general way, with 
shoulder. Along with the loin and spare rib, | practice, the quantity required is applied suffi- 
some persons cut out the whole of the ribs, but | ciently at first, the tender having merely to ad- 
this is a bad practice, as the short ribs greatly | just the burning straw, taking from those parts 
assist in curing the bacon, and should always | where it appears to be scorching the skin too 
be left on the side. The ribs should be divided | much, and putting it on those places where the 
with a saw midway between the breast and | fire appears too little; this he does by using a 
back bone; a sharp knife should now he em-|common hay fork. When burned out, which 
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is done in two or three minutes, the hogs are 
turned, and the underside, now uppermost, un- 
dergoes the same operation; this completed, 
they are drawn with ropes and pullies on hooks, 
similar to those seen in all slaughterhouses. 
The rough dirt, singed hair, &c., are now 
scraped off; warm water being constantly 
thrown over the carcasses, when another scrap- 
ing commences. In a general way, three scrap- 
ings, one without and two with water, have to 
be gone over before the skin is deemed suffi- 
ciently cleaned. The cleaning finished, the en- 
trails, viscera, &c., are taken out in the ordinary 
way, water is thrown over the whole carcass, 
inside and outside, and left to cool; in winter 
time, this will always occur within 24 hours. 
When cold, a man goes round and cuts the 
heads off; he then takes a knife and makes a 
clean cut from the tail along the centre of the 
back bene te the termination of the neck, bar- 
ing the whole of the vertebrae; he now takes a 
sharp cleaver, and, beginning at one side of the 
back bone, commences separating it from the 
ribs at the points of their attachment. The oth- 
er side is then cloven in the same manner; by 
this means, the vertebrae are cut clear out; he 
then cuts the ham about three inches above the 
knee joint. Thus divided, a side at a time is 
carried to a table where another operator is in 
readiness, who first makes an incision near the 
neck, where the fore ribs inosculate so largely 
with the back bone, commonly known as the 
breast bone; these, together with four or five 
pounds’ weight of the pectoral muscle, or breast, 
are cut out, as it is found by experience that 
this part does not bleed well, frequently con- 
taining several of the larger biood vessels still 
gorged with blood, especially in large pigs, and 
in consequence is not well adapted for curing; 
it is an act of precaution always to be recom- 
mended; it has also the effect of baring the 
scapula, or shoulder bone. The Jatter, in tick- 
lish weather, is sometimes found a formidable 
difficulty in the way of good curing, or, as it is 
technically termed, “striking the meat,” and 
taking the salt, the former term applying to 
saltpetre, and the latter to the common salt used. 
This portion of the breast being taken out, the 
ribs are divided with a fine saw at the point 
named in the first-described mode, namely, 
about the middle; the upper division is cut out 
with a portion of the muscle attached to them, 
leaving the lower portion of the ribs adhering to 
the side. In Ireland, the piece so cut out is 
called a “strip,” and weighs according tothe size 
of the pig, from two to four pounds’ weight. In 





the west of England, it is called the “ griskin,” 
and usually weighs from five to eight pounds; 
by way of parenthesis it may be stated that the 
griskin is a most delicious morsel. The cutter 
is provided with a semicircular saw; with this 
he dexterously divides the small knuckle of the 
femoris, or thigh bone, and detaches it along 
with the pelvis, or haunch bone. The muscle 
connected with the pelvis and a thin cut from 
the upper part of the inside of the thigh are tak- 
en out with the pelvis; by this means, the awk- 
ward joint which gives so much trouble to 
housekeepers and others in curing hams is cut 
out, and the curer obtains free access to the 
knuckle, or superior extremity of the thigh bone, 
in order to rub in the saltpetre and salt; with- 
out this process, it would. be almost impossible 
to cure the whole side of a pig, namely, shoul- 
der, belly, back, and ham, in one piece.—Jour- 
nal Royal Ag. Soc. 
ili ssi 
KENTUCKY FARMING AND CATTLE SHOWS. 

Berore leaving Virginia for Kentucky, I wrote 
you that I expected to be present at the Bourbon 
agricultural show commencing the 24th of 
September, and you were kind enough to express 
a wish that I would give you a description of it. 
Circumstances have prevented me from comply- 
ing with your request until this time. 

In going to Kentucky from South-Western 
Virginia, you enter it through Cumberland Gap, 
through which all the stock from Kentucky, 
destined for the Virginia and southern markets 
pass. I will not attempt a description of the 
country, further than to say, that after leaving 
Virginia and passing the gap, the first hundred 
miles in Kentucky is through as uninviting an 
agricultural region as I ever beheld. It is not 
until after you cross “The Big Hill,” some 40 
or 50 miles from Lexington, and get fairly into 
Madison county—the great swine county of 
Kentucky—that you enter “ Old Kentuck.” You 
are transported at once, by a ride of ten or 
a dozen miles, from one of the most sterile re- 
gions imaginable, into the midst of a rich and 
luxuriant country, the rural beauty of which is 
not surpassed by any other, and must be seen 
to be appreciated. It is here that “the home of 
the shorthorns” may be said to commence; and 
the cultivation and the stock get better and bet- 
ter as you advance towards Lexington. It is 
about 16 miles from Lexington to Paris, in Bour- 
bon county, over a good McAdamised road, 
affording a fine drive for the ladies, who attend 
the show in great numbers. 

The show was held in a beautiful grove about 
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amile from the town, containing ten acres, 
which were purchased by the society, and have 
been handsomely improved, by the erection of 
tents for the judges, and booths in which differ- 
ent kinds of refreshments were provided. In 
addition to these, there was a very neat building 
fitted up as a dressing room for the ladies. I 
have no idea how many spectators were pres- 
ent, but by 11 o’clock, they had nearly filled eve- 
ry part of the show ground; and about one half 
were ladies, amongst them some of the most 
beautiful and accomplished of Kentucky’s 
daughters. 

The first day was the “ladies’ day,” and was 
devoted to an examination of domestic manu- 
factures, of which there was a good assortment. 
There was considerable competition in the 
different classes, and the articles reflected great 
credit on the exhibitors. But as it would take 
up too much space to particularise all the dif- 
ferent articles which were shown, and give the 
names of the successful competitors, I will pass 
to the second day, on which the cattle, sheep, 
and hogs were shown. And here I will remark, 
that the arrangements for the convenience of 
the spectators, and display of the stock, were 
most admirable. There isahollowin the ground 
containing about one fourth of an acre, fenced 
in with a neat circular fence about three feet 
high. Outside this fence, the ground rises some 
ten or twelve feet, around which seats are 
placed, somewhat on the plan of the seats of a 
circus. Into this ring, the different classes of 
stock, which are all well halter broken, are led, 
and as soon as one class is examined and 
passed upon, are let out and another brought 
in. Ithink this a much better arrangement than 
to have the animals tied in stalls, some distance 
apart; for the judges having each class together, 
and immediately under their eyes, can come to 
a much more accurate decision. 

There were about 130 head of cattle, all 
shorthorns, and a most superb lot. This was 
the fifteenth show, and I was informed by sev- 
eral, who had attended them regularly, that the 
exhibition of cattle, was fully equal, if not better, 
than on any previous occasion. Most of the 
animals in each class were choice specimens, 
possessing great merits and excellence, and 
such as were highly creditable to the owners. 
I was at the show in 1849, and I thought the 
present one much superior. The premium on 
aged bulls, was taken by Mr. Abram Renick, 
with Buena Vista. I intend to describe Mr. Ren- 
ick’s stock more particularly hereafter, and 
will say nothing about this bull at present. The 


| two-year-old premium was taken by Mr. C. 
W. Innes, with John Moore. He is white in 
color, very large of his age, having weighed 
1,703 pounds,a few days before he was two 
years old. He isan animal of imposing pres- 
ence, an excellent handler ; and, notwithstanding 
his size, fine in his points, with a clean neck 
and head, deep rib, and as fine a thigh as I ever 
saw. In another year, when his form comes to 
be more fully developed, he will be hard to 
beat. He was bred by Dr. Kinnaird, of Fayette 
county, who also showed some first-rate ani- 
mals. The doctor is a very fashionable breed- 
er, and has taken more premiums, and bred 
more premium animals, probably, than any 
other breeder in Kentucky. His cow Olive, with 
which he took the premium on aged cows, in 
competition with 24 others, is a magnificent an- 
imal. She is but four years old, has been suck- 
ling a calf since March, and weighed the day 
of the show 1,850 pounds. 

I would gladly give you the names of the 
different premium animals, and their owners; 
but, being comparatively a stranger, I could 
not recollect them all. I will, however, give 
you the weights of some of them, and see wheth- 
er you can beat them in New York. Mr. C. W. 
Innes got the premium on aged bullocks. His 
was five years old and weighed 2,740 pounds;,. 
he showed two others, one weighing 2,790 and 
the other, 2,710 lbs. He has about 40 of the “ same 
sort,” and has promised to send me the weight 
of each, which, when I get them, I will send 
you. Mr. E. G. Bedford’s premium three-year- 
old weighed 2,464 lbs. Mr. Hughe’s two-year-old 
weighed 2,073 ibs. Mr. Hutchcraft’s fat heifer was 
estimated to weigh 1,500 Ibs. nett. 

The show of sheep was very good. 


They 
have but two classes in Kentucky. Sheep for 


mutton and sheep for wool. In the first, some 
excellent Cotswolds were shown, and in the 
latter, some fine Saxony. The show of hogs was 
what might be expected in Kentucky, and I 
understood the premium boar weighed 794 
pounds. I did not stay to see the horses, which 
were exhibited’ on the third day; I understood, 
however, the show was never better. There 
were about 150 on the ground, among them 
some fine blood horses, roadsters, and cart horses. 
There is not half the number of horses raised 
in Kentucky that there was a few years since, 
the farmers having turned their attention, most- 
ly to the raising of mules, which they find much 
more profitable at present prices. Good suck- 
ing mules sell very readily at $50 each. To 
give you some idea of the Jacks and mules, 
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which were shown on the fourth and last day, I 
send the height of some of them. Mr. Howard’s 
Jack which took the premium, was two years 
old last May, and measured 15 hands 3} inches 
high. His owner refused $2,000 for the half of 
him. One of the two-year-old mules was 17 
hands high. The premium yearling, 15 hands 
3 inches, under the standard. There were 18 
mule colts shown; the premium colt measured 
14 hands high, and I understood a gentleman 
present offered $95 each, for the lot. I have not 
room to say anything more about the Bourbon 
show, as I wish to give you a short account of 
the Lexington show, which took place the next 
week. 

A few years since, there were some ten or 
twelve agricultural societies in Kentucky, all of 
which, however, were suffered to go down ex- 
cept the Bourbon Society. Last spring, the cit- 
izens of Fayette county formed an agricultural 
association called the Lexington’ Agricultural 
and Mechanics Association, and purchased a 
beautiful grove, adjoining the town of Lexington, 
called Maxwell’s Springs. It contains 25 acres, 
and the society gave $5,000 for it, $200 per acre. 
This they have fitted up in a very handsome 
manner. They have already expended about 
$5,000 in the erection of buildings, and have 
not yet completed their arrangements. The 
cottage for the ladies is the neatest affair of the 
kind I ever saw, and cost, I suppose, some $2,000, 
The Kentuckians do everything on a big figure ; 
and by thus providing for the comfort and con- 
venience of the ladies, vast numbers attend 
from all parts of the state, and look forward to 
the show as a sort of gala day. There wasa 
much greater variety of domestic manufactures 
than at Bourbon. There was a most gorgeous 
display of silk quilts, and some of fine silk vel- 
vet, which I thought, however, a very useless 
expenditure of money. If premiums are given 
for silk quilts, they should be for such as are 
made out of Kentucky silk, where the cocoons 
have been raised, the silk spun and woven by 
the exhibitors. As it was, the quilts looked as 
though they might cost about $100, and were 
rather too fine to sleep sound under. 

The remarks which I made in reference to the 
stock shown at Bourbon will apply to those 
shown at Lexington. Nearly all the premium 
animals which wereexhibited at the former show 
were at Lexington; and I doubt whether the 
stock of cattle, for size or excellence, can be 
surpassed in the United States. 

Mr. James G. Kinnaird, whom you saw at the 
New-York State Show, was very successful in 





getting premiums at Lexington; and he richly 
deserved them. He is of good stock himself, 
and the stock which he showed had the appear- 
ance of having been evenly and finely bred. 
His cow Almira, which received the first premi- 
um, is unsurpassed as a handler. And Mary 
Ann, another aged cow, I heard an excellent 
judge of cattle say, he considered one of the 
finest cows in Kentucky. His premium two- 
year-old heifer, Arabella, is one that a breeder 
is apt to set aside for his own use. His three- 
year-old bullock, which received the premium, 
weighed on the Lexington hay scales, the eve- 
ning after the show, 2,250 pounds. I have not 
time to enumerate all the fine stock shown, and 
will pass them over for the present. 

I was glad to see that choice stock were in 
considerable demand, and that several were 
sold during the two shows, at very fair prices. 
Mr. George M. Bedford sold his bull calf, which 
received the premium, both at Bourbon and Lex- 
ington, for $150. 

The country around Lexington is generally 
considered, I believe, the garden spot of Ken- 
tucky ; and I doubt whether its beauty and fer- 
tility can be surpassed. The farms are gener- 
ally in the highest state of cultivation; the 
buildings handsome and convenient, and some 
costly and magnificent. The grounds around 
them are kept in the neatest possible order, and 
the woodland pastures, tenanted with the choic- 
est stock of every description, affording ample 
evidence of the wealth, as well as intelligence 
and taste of the owners. Kentucky was settled 
mostly by Virginians; and judging from the 
uniform kindness, and hospitality with which a 
stranger is treated wherever he goes, I should 
say they were descended from the F. F. Vs. 
(first families of Virginia), Hospitality has al- 
ways been a prominent and leading character- 
istic of the Kentuckians, and to this may be 
added nearly every oiher quality which adorns 
and beautifies human life, I was everywhere 
treated with a kindness and attention, which I 
had anticipated from the character of the peo- 
ple. The vast concourse of people who were 
assembled on the show grounds, were of them- 
selves an interesting show ; and if I wanted an 
ameliorating cross for man or animal, there is 
no state in the Union, in which I would sooner 
seek it. I know several states that would do 
well to import some 500 or 1,000 Kentuckians. 
and improve their present race. It would be 
difficult to find a finer looking, or more intelli- 
gent body of men assembled together, than the 
one on the Lexington show ground, 
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Among the distinguished Kentuckians pres- 
ent, were Mr. R. Wickliffe, and his brother, Gov- 
ernor Wickliffe. It isa name not unknown to 
fame. Mr. Clay got home onthe evening of the 
second day, and was present a short time on 
the third day. The shout with which the Ken- 
tuckians received him, gave evidence of the 
mighty hold he has upon their admiration. 

Virginia, Dec., 1850. A. S. M. 

The above article from our respected corres- 
pondent has been on hand some time. The 
reason of its delay is owing to the publication 
of Mr. Kinnaird’s letter in our February number, 
anticipating it, in part. However, the subject is 
so important, and so well and differently treat- 
ed, a little repetition, we hope, will have the 
effect of more thoroughly rousing the attention 
of our readers to the great interest of stock im- 
provement. It is astonishing how slow this 
thing progresses ; our farmers want line upon 
line, precept upon precept—here a little and 
there a great deal. 

The article on Mr. Renick’s stuck shall fol- 
low in our next. 

e 
PLANK ROADS. 

Amone the many improvements mm the means 
of communication which have been prosecuted 
in the last few years, plank roads are assuming 
a very important rank. A little work, by Mr. 
Kingsford, of the Hudson-River Railroad, is of 
great interest, and should be well circulated 
throughout the country. It appears that the first 
plank road in Canada was laid down in 1836, 
and in New York, in 1837; but it is only within 
the last four years that they have been much 
prosecuted. The number of plank roads in ope- 
ration in Canada and the state of New York are 


as follows :— 
New York, 


19 
2,106 


Canada, 


442 


Number of roads, 
‘Number of miles, 
Average cost per mile, $1.'700 $1,833 
Total cost, $773,500 $3,860,292 

Very nearly four millions of dollars have been 
expended in New York upon these roads, and 
the resulting advantages are immense, The 
roads have all been subscribed for by individu- 
als, and all pay handsome dividends, For in- 
stance, the Troy and Lansingburg road pays 10 


per cent., semi-annual ; the Utica and Burlington, | 


20 per cent.; and we believe none in operation 
pay less than 10 per cent. and none of the 
stocks can be bought in the market. 

The importance of plank roads in farming re- 





gions becomes self-evident, when it is stated that 
on the Salina road a two-horse team drew sir 
tons of iron twelve miles without unusual strain. 
Four and a half tons is an ordinary load, and a 
team will travel with it eight hours per day, four 
miles an hour, day after day. A farmer, in a 
heavy country, stated that the tolls paid saved 
themselves in the labor of cleaning horses. In all 
localities where these roads are in operation land 
rises greatly in value. On the Salina road, farm 
land rose from $9 to $15 per acre. On the 
Syracuse road, the increase was $10 per acre. 
It will be observed that an amount of property 
equal to $4,000,000, bearing a high rate of inter- 
est, has been created, and that the property has 
added in addition several millions to the value 
of the land through which it runs, and that all 
this property is mere saving from the old cost 
of transportation. As the existence and opera- 
tion of these roads is but little known out of 
their localities, we append the following statis- 
tics :-— 


When 


Length, Cost per 
opened. ] 7 


miles. mile, 

11 $2,555 
18+ 1,850 
5 5,000 
15 5,000 
1,713 

2,100 

1,500 

1,500 

1,300 

1,250 

1,500 

1,200 

1,400 

1,300 

1,400 

1,100 

1,508 


Names. 

Great Western, Albany, 1849 
Fonda and Carogo, 1849 
Fultonville and Johnstown, 1849 
Rome and Utica, 1848 
Northern Road, Utica, » 1848 
Utica and Burlington, 1849 
Rome and Oswego, 1847 
Rome and Western, 1849 
Rome and Taberg, 1849 
Rome and Madison, 1849 
Salina and Central, 1847 
Syracuse and Manlius, 1849 
Syracuse and Bridgeport, 1849 
Syracuse and Oswego, 1849 
Salina and Liverpool, 1849 
Syracuse and Tully, 1848 
Split-Rock Head, _ 
Hannibal and Oswego, 1848 “2,000 
Do, do. 1849 1,300 
Every section of the country should be lined 
with these roads as tributaries to the railroads. 
Their progress at the west is very great already. 


—Reporter. 
e@ 
Succestep REMEDY FOR THE Potato Rot.— 


Mr. George Luther, of Martha’s Vineyard, North 

Carolina, from some experiments made on the 

potato, is of the opinion that if farmers would 

take the tops and transplant them, it would be 

the means of securing a healthy crop. 
_——1 02 


Cuarrinc Posts before setting them into the 


ground makes them last much longer, 
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A NEW DRAINING PLow. 

WE find the following account in an English 
paper of a new draining plow. We know noth- 
ing of its merits other than what we see stated ; 
but its construction strikes us favorably, and 
should the following description do nothing 
more than incite our ingenious mechanics to 
get up something similar, our object in copying 
the article will be effected. We presume this 
plow will be exhibited at the World’s Fair in 
London. 

Mr. Cotgreave’s principle consists of a series 
of plows derived from the carpenter’s plane; in 
fact ii is nothing more nor less than a land plane ; 
and when seen, every one must wonder why 
the principle now brought into operation has 
not been applied years ago. With the excep- 
tion of the main drains, all the work, even to 
the obtaining the perfect level of the drain, is 
performed by the plane plow. Mr. Cotgreave 
has so adapted his plow that with four horses 
he can throw out a drain from four to five feet 


; deep. The saving of time is another material 
object. The work by this process is almost in- 
credibly expeditious, and very little damage is 
done to the surface; indeed, in grass lands, a 
heavy roller will repair all damages. The cost 
of workmanship is half the price of manual la- 
bor, on the present system; and the time occu- 
pied one tenth, whjle the work, to say the very 
least of it, is as efficiently and durably perform 
ed. 

We now proceed to the detail of the plow. 
We find that the necessary staff of men is ten, 
and of horses four; and, with this at command, 
Mr. Cotgreave will be enabled, without distress- 
ing either horses or men, to commence two stat- 
ute acres in the morning, and finally complete, 
that is, cut the drains, (including the main 
drain,) lay the pipes, fill in and make good the 
surface of one statute acre, and half prepare 
the second to be ready for work the next day. 
The plow, as we have already explained, is on 
the plane principle, and, by means of screws, 
can be adapted as occasion requires, even while 
in operation in the cutting, to take a shaving or 
two, three, four, five, or six inches in depth. 
This control of the plow is most necessary, as 
it must be evident that certain portions of the 
land, requiring to be drained, frequently have 
undulations; and if there were no regulating 
principle, it is quite certain no water level could 
be obtained by a plow. This point, we partic- 
ularly impress on the attention of our readers; 
because every practical man, at first, would en- 
quire how this difficulty is to be overcome. 








THE SHORTHORN COW GRACE. 

THE accompanying cut of Mr. Stevens’ cow 
Grace, presents her very fairly, but no‘ flatter- 
ingly. We are indebted to B. P. Johnson, Esq., 
secretary of the New-York Agricultural Society, 
for its use; and it is taken from the volume of 
the Transactions of the Society for the year 1850, 
which is just published. 

This fine cow, known in the English Herd 
Book, vol. 8, as Her Grace, and in Allen’s Amer- 
ican Herd Book as Grace, was bred by Lewis F. 
Allen, of Black Rock—was white—calved in 
1841; got by Victor, (9,780,) 177; dam, Daisy by 
Bertram IL, (3,144,) 21; grandam Delight, by im- 
ported Devonshire, (966,) 51; g. grandam Daisy 
by Admiral (1,608) ; g. g. grandam Yellow Rose, 
by young Denton (963); g. g. g. grandam im- 
ported cow Arabella, by North Star (460) ; g. g. 
g. g. grandam Aurora, by Comet (155); g. g. g. 
g. g. grandam by Henry (301); g. g. g. g. g. g. 
grandam by Danby (190). The figures in 
parenthesis are the numbers of the bulls named 
in the English Herd Book, the others, those in 
the American Herd Book. 

Grace, in the possession of Mr. Allen, had one 
calf at jifleen months old. At two years old, he 
sold her to Mr. J. F. Sheafe, of Dutchess county, 
who bred three calves from her. At six years 
of age, she was sold to Ambrose Stevens, who 
bred one calf from her. All these calves were 
bulls; one, only of which, now survives, unfor- 
tunately, the others having been killed during 
the depression of prices for shorthorns a few 
years since. Grace had no calf after 1848, and 
as it was supposed that she had done breeding, 
she was commenced to be fed in January 1850, 
and was killed in March, 1851, in New York. 

Grace was shown at Poughkeepsie, in 1844, 
then only three years old, at the show of the 
New-York Agricultural Society; and though 
only a heifer, won the third prize for cows. In 
1847, she was awarded the first prize as the 
best milch cow at the show of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, at Saratoga; and in 
1850, she won the first prize as the best fat 
cow at the show of the same society at Albany. 

Grace was a fair milker, having yielded 16 to 
19 quarts per day for months; and she gave 10 
quarts per day in April or May, on hay alone, 
nine months after calving; and her milk was 
particularly rich. 

Grace was fed fourteen months, and was 
slaughtered in New York in March, 1851. On. 
being killed, it turnedeout that she was far ad- 
vanced in calf, at least six months. Her live 
weight on the day of being slaughtered, was 
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1,795 pounds; her calf and appendages weighed , every 100 pounds of live weight, making her 
60 pounds; thus leaving her actual live weight | shrinkage less than 16 per cent. Her tongue, 
1,735 pounds. Her carcass weighed 1,210 pounds, | liver, heart, and tripe, if weighed, would have 
low 153 pounds. | reduced her shrinkage to 14 per cent. 
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Total weight, 1,464 pounds; shrinkage, 271| It is undoubtedly true that this cow was the 
pounds. This is a yield of 84 pounds, 6 ounces | fattest and best beast ever killed in this country. 
and a fraction of an ounce of dead weight to! Had she not been in calf, her dead weight would 
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have been still better. Her beef was beautifully 
marbled and sparkling in the highest degree ; 
and she was wonderful for the large amount of 
lean meat in her carcass, the depth of muscle 
on her ribs being actually greater than ever has 
been seen in this market for a beast of her size. 
In this respect, she exceeded a very fine ox 
kifled with her, whose carcass, (four quarters,) 
weighed 1,588 pounds, which was remarkable 
for the depth of his lean meat. 

Grace was fed by Colonel Sherwood, of Au- 
burn, and was the joint property of himself and 
Mr. Stevens. 





French, were of that happy nature which dis- 
posed them to encourage the early inclinations 
of talent in the minds of their children. They 
soon perceived in the subject of these remarks 
that love of the woods and fields, which has 
since made him so conspicuous as a naturalist. 

In his sixteenth year, that is, about 1796, he 
went to France to pursue his education. He 
received lessons in drawing from the celebrated 
David. Although he prosecuted his studies 
seduously, his heart still panted for the spark- 
ling streams and interminable forests, for his 
“native land of groves.” He returned home the 
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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 

Tue following biographical sketch, we con- 
dense from the American Phrenological Journal, 
which we trust our readers will consider no less 
than a just tribute to the name of one whose 
life was spent for the benefit of mankind, whose 
usefulness, high principles, and worthy motives 
are alone sufficient to record his fame :— 

Mr. Audubon was born about 1780, in the 
state of Louisiana. His parents, who were 





following year, with a kindled ardor for the 
woods, and commenced a collection of designs, 
destined shortly to swell into that magnificent 
series of volumes which the world has applaud- 
ed as the “ Birds of America.” They were be- 
gun on a beautiful plantation which his father - 
had given him, situated on the banks of the 
Schuylkill. There, amid its fine woodlands, its 
extensive fields, its hills crowned with ever- 
greens, he meditated upon his simple and agree- 
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able objects, and pursued his rambles, from the 
first faint streaks of day until late in the eve- 
ning, wet with dew, and laden with feathered 
captives, he returned to the quiet enjoyment of 
the fireside. 

Yet the passion for birds did not seem to seal 
his heart to the influences of a still more tender 
and exalted passion. He married, and was for- 
tunate in marrying alady who, in vicissitude, has 
animated his courage, and in prosperity appre- 
ciated the grounds and measure of his success. 
For many years, the necessities of life drove 
him into commercial enterprises, which involv- 
ed him in a series of calamities. His mind was 
so filled with nature, that all his speculations 
proved unprofitable. From observation and 
study, only, could be derived gratification. He 
was compelled to struggle against the wishes 
of all his friends—except of his wife and chil- 
dren, to their lasting honor be it said—who 
strove to wean him from pursuits, which, in the 
world’s eye, are so barren and unproductive. 
But their importunities had an effect directly 
contrary to what they intended. Irritated be- 
yond endurance, he broke at last through all 
bonds, and gave himself up entirely to his favor- 
ite pursuits. He undertook long and tedious 
journeys; he ransacked the woods, the lakes, 
the prairies, and the shores of the Atlantic ; he 
spent years away from his family. We think 
we can see him now, setting out early in the 
morning, with no companion but his. faithful 
dog and gun; the tin box, containing his pencils 
and colors, slung to his side ; now popping down 
the unconscious warbler that makes the air vo- 
cal from some neighboring tree; now hastening 
to the broad shelter of a venerable oak, to de- 
scribe the form and paint the varigated plumage 
of his victim ; now crouching for hours under- 
neath some withered trunk, to observe the hab- 
its of some shy and timid bird; now climbing 
the jagged side of a rocky precipice, to find the 
nest eggs of the eagle that screams and flutters 
upon the dry top of the storm-blasted beech, still 
higher up; now treading upon the head of the 
serpent that hisses and wreaths among the 
thick leaves of the copse; now starting the bear 
and cougar from their secret lairs in the fast- 
nesses; now swimming with lusty sinew, his 
gun and apparatus fastened above his head, the 
troubled waters of a swollen stream; now wan- 
dering for days through the illimitable and 
pathless thickets of the cane brake, at night 





sleeping upon the hard ground, or across the 
branches of trees, and by day almost perishing | 
with thirst; and now hailing with pleasure, at | 


sunset, the distant but cheerful glimmer of the 
lonely log-cabin fire. 

In person, Mr. Audubon was tall, with a fine, 
elastic form, and most striking appearance. His 
face, with its aquiline nose and keen eye, 
sometimes reminded one of the beak of the 
eagle. His action was quick, and his conversa- 
tion lively and spirited. Owing to his French 
extraction, he spoke with an accent, in a soft 
and gentle voice, but with great earnestness of 
conviction. He was noted for the simple heari- 
edness and kindness of his disposition ; his hab- 
its were temperate and frugal, and his attach- 
ments to the different members of his family 
profound. 

For several years past, Mr. Audubon had lived 
at a beautiful estate called Minniesland, on the 
banks of the Hudson, some eight or ten miles 
from this city, where the beauty of the scenery, 
and the kind hospitality of its distinguished oc- 
cupants, made it an agreeable resort for all who 
had the honor of their acquaintance. His health, 
however, for the last two years, had been fail- 
ing. His long and arduous labors began to 
wear upon his constitution, and on the 27th of 
January last he died. His funeral was as unosten- 
tatious as his life had been. He was buried in 
the family vault of Trinity-Church Cemetery, 
adjoining his own estate. His widow, two sons, 
and numerous grand children are left to mourn 
his loss. 

What a life has that been of which we have 
here given a faint outline! What a character 
is that of which we have made only a rough 
sketch! Is not John James Audubon an ad- 
mirable specimen of the hero as a man of 
science? For sixty years or more, he has fol- 
lowed, with more than religious devotion, a 
beautiful and elevated pursuit, enlarging its 
boundaries by his discoveries, and _ illustrat- 
ing its objects by his art. In all climates and 
in all weathers; scorched by byrning suns, 
drenched by piercing rains, frozen by the fierc- 
est colds; now diving fearlessly into the densest 
forest, now wandering alone over the most sav- 
age regions; in perils, in dificulties, and in 
doubts; with no companion to cheer his way, 
far from the smiles and applause of society ; 
listening only to the sweet music of birds, or to 
the sweeter music of his own thoughts, he has 
faithfully kept his path. The records of man’s 
life contain few nobler examples of strength of 
purpose and indefatigable energy. Led on 
solely by his pure, lofty, kindling enthusiasm, 
no thirst for wealth, no desire for distinction, no 
restless ambition of eccentric character, could 
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have induced him to undergo so many sacrifices 
or sustained him under so many trials. Higher 
principles and worthier motives alone enabled 
him to meet such discouragements and accom- 
plish such miracles of achievements. He has 
enlarged and enriched the domains of a pleasing 
and useful science; he has revealed to us the 
existence of many species of birds before un- 
known; he has given us more accurate infor- 
mation of the formsnd habits of those that 
were known; he has corrected the blunders of 
of his predecessors; and he has imparted to the 
study of natural history the grace and fascina- 
tion of romance. 

By his pencil and his pen, he has made the 
world eternally his debtor. Exquisite delinea- 
tions of the visible and vocal ornaments of the 
air, drawn with so much nicety, colored with so 
much brilliancy, as they are seen in their own 
favorite haunts, who can adequate describe ? 

A peculiar ease, vigor, and animation mark 
Mr. Audubon’s written style. His descriptions 
of birds in their various moods are not the dull 
and dry details of a naturalist, but the warm, 
lively, picturesque paintings of a poet. To open 
at any page of his volumes is to step at once 
into a region of agreeable forms and enraptur- 
ing sounds. He seems to enter into the very 
spirits of birds themselves, sings when they 
sing, and rises upon the wing when they fly. 
And his whole life, like theirs, seems to have 
been a perpetual and cheerful ascription of 
praise, to that 

“ Power whose care 
Teaches their way along the pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost,” 


Pane 
A CHAPTER ON FOWLS. 

Havine been inundated of late with ever-so- 
many letters, soliciting me for Dorking fowls, 
for which the writers appear willing to pay al- 
most any price, and ask me to send them almost 
any distance—and to which, I regret to say, that 
I have been obliged to send refusals, owing to 
my having only my season’s breeding stock on 
hand—it reminds me that I sometime ago prom- 
ised you an essay with the above-named title. 

I am not a chicken merchant, broker, nor 
even an extensive chicken raiser, breeding only 
for my own use; and why it is that everybody 
sends to me for Dorkings, [ know not, other than 
that in some of the lately-published poultry 
books, Iam mentioned as one of the first im- 
porters of them into this country ; and the writ- 
ers of these letters, perhaps, suppose that of 
course, I could have no other object in view but 





to breed and sell them. True, I have bred a 
great many Dorkings during the nine years in 
which I have kept them; but I havegiven away 
two where I have sold one; and I am forced to 
say, that in nine cases out of ten, among the 
gifis, but a beggarly account has ever been ren- 
dered of their good results where I have inquir- 
ed after them; abundantly confirming the old 
adage, “light come, light go.” The short of it 
is, those who had them, paid no sort of attention 
to their breeding, although profuse in their 
promises to do so when asking for them; and 
they either “run out” by mixing with other 
fowls—got their necks wrung, and into the 
pot, “by mistake,” or some other equally ca- 
lamitous affair happened to close up their 
Dorking account; yet, as the poultry fever has 
of late waxed high, and the Boston world and 
pretty much all other parts of the American 
world who “ take the papers,” have caught, and 
are catching this same fever of “ Shang-high”— 
and all the other “ high-low-Jack-and-the-game,” 
as I guess it will prove to be, by the time they 
get through with these sorts of poultry—I have 
pretty much made up my mind to “spread” 
myself this year, and put every hen I have to 
cackling and sitting as rapidly as possible, and 
assist in supplying this wholesome demand for 
“improved breeds” of fowls, so far as the Dork- 
ings are concerned. ; 

It is quite needless for me to attempt to im- 
prove upon the good advice which our pleasant 
friend Solon Robinson has given your readers, 
after visiting the grand crowing match at Bos- 
ton, last October, on the merits of which he has- 
drawn such capital conclusions; and were I 
not considered an interested party in the ques- 
tion, I might give my own opinions upon the 
merits of this stupendous fow] excitement; and 
even as it is, I shall venture to talk a little 
about it. 

You know when we were little boys together, 
we dwelt near the sea shore, and in the neigh- 
borhood of New York, and used, sometimes, to 
go on board the India ships as they arrived in 
port, and see all the strange things which the 
captains brought home in the way of poultry. 
This was towards 40 years ago. Well, the first 
real improvement that I recollect in the fowl 
line was what we boys, (I mean all the boys,) 
used to call the “Merino” hens. Everything 
was “Merino” in those days; for it was about 
that time, say 1810, that the Merino sheep were - 
brought into the neighborhood; and our father 
bought a Merino ram, and introduced into his 
flock ; for which all the neighbors ridiculed him, 
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although some of those who abused him the 
most, and vowed they would kill him if he got 
among their sheep, were afterwards caught let- 
ting their ewes into the paddock at night, where 
he was kept by himself. Well, these Merino 
hens came somewhere from the East Indies, and 
looked like young ostriches, running about the 
yard with hair on, and only a few feathers on 
their wings and in their tails. Their eggs, for 
now and then they laid one, were about the 
size of a common hen’s egg, of a salmon color, 
ard sometimes a little speckled, like a Guinea 
hen’s. These Merinos were white, yellow, or 
sooty-brown in color ; and when crossed with the 
common dunghill fowl—if said dunghills hap- 
pened to bea pretty good breed of themselves— 
made quite a tolerable fowl ; but the more dung- 
hill you got into them, the better they were. 
There we had the Merinos. 

The next [ got—for I believe you did not catch 
the chicken fever as often as I did—was the Ma- 
lay, Java, or some other Indian name, as the Co- 


chin-Chinas and Shanghaes (2)—though they, 
with the aforesaid Merinos, are all of the same or- 


igin, in fact, differing only in variety and locali- 
ty, as our dunghills do—were not among the im- 
proved names of that ancient day. Well, I got 
them, the Malays and Javas. Instead of hair for 
a covering, these had feathers, long, thin, and 
light.(b) In cold weather, they wanted as much 
nursing as a baby, and would freeze to death 
in a frosty night as quick as a young gosling, 
unless well tucked up with straw, or brought 
into the cellar or kitchen, as I often had to 
do. The cocks crowed as though they had 
the influenza, and were great on a foot race, if 
a smart dunghill happened to walk into the yard. 
These hens laid an egg, occasionally, of the 
salmon or buff color like the Merinos; and the 
result of: their breeding was pretty much the 
same as with them. So I progressed ; but final- 
ly settled down into a flock of fowls of perhaps 
half, to a quarter of the blood of these improv- 
ers, as I wanted something different from what 
every body else had, although other folks, with 
nothing but good dunghills, could raise two 
chickens to my one; and my excellent mother 
used to wonder why our hens could'nt lay eggs 
as our neighbors’ did, for half the time we had’nt 
any of our own laying. To be sure, we had 
nice large chickens at thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, and at other times, for the table, which used 
to make our friends stare when they saw them, 
and wonder where we got them; and that quite 


paid me for my trouble; but when they came | 
to be carved, I found they preferred the plump, | 





juicy pullets of the common kind, which we 
usually had by their side. The fact was, the 
big ones were dry, stringy, and coarse. Thus 
passed my boyhood chicken experience, and 
then came an interregnum. 

Twenty years ago, I became a housekeeper. 
Of course, I must keep chickens, and I got them, 
the best to be found, but was not anxious for 
the Malays, or any of their cousins-german 
from the Indies, sol tried the Polands. Their 
beautiful black plumage, and the large poppy- 
looking white tops on their heads, falling so 
gracefully over their faces, pleased me. They 
laid well so long as I kept them very warm; but 
the hens proved bad sitters, or rather did’nt 
want to sit at all. The chickens were very 
tender and hard to raise; their bodies light, 
and the flesh not well placed on the carcass; 
and on the whole, I did not like them, A few 
years’ experience and I let them go. 

I tried the Bantams. They were pompous, 
strutty, little bodies; the valiant little cocks 
crowing about once a minute all day long, and 
the hens the most sociable, chatty creatures in 
the world. Ifthe kitchen door happened to be 
open, they would be into the house forthwith— 
their feet into the bread trough, which was sure 
to be left uncovered for kneading just as they 
came in. If a plate with an egg or twoin it hap- 
pened to be on the table, or in the cupboard, Miss 
Biddy was sure to sit herself down at once, and 
lay another by the side of it, or into the clos- 
ets, or the cradle by the side of the baby, or 
into your hat, if she could find it right side up, 
her ladyship was sure to make a nest. The 
fact is, they were charming little creatures. I 
loved them from my very heart, and they laid 
all the eggs they could; but their eggs were 
small, and the chickens were small, and they 
were small all over; and they were too pretty 
to kill, also; and so, betwixt these varioys qual- 
ities, the Bantams did not amount to much, 
although the children loved them, and keep 
them to this present day in high perfection. 

Then I tried the game fowls. They were 
hardy, good layers, and tolerably well fleshed. 
But they had black legs, (c) which I never liked, 
and being built for strength and agility, they 
were not heavy fleshed on the best parts of the 
carcass. They were so pugnacious, too, that 
half the chickens had their eyes knocked out 
before they got to be as large as quails; and 
they went groping and blundering about the 
yard like a party who had “taken a benefit” at 
Donnybrook Fair. The upshot was, they did 
not suit me, 
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Then came the Bucks-county birds, swelling 
accounts of which I saw in the papers, and large 
stories were told of their multifarious excellen- 
cies. So I got a grand coop of them from New 
York. They proved a hybrid between the Ma- 
lay, Java, or other India, and something else— 
no matter what—and after three or four years’ 
trial, I packed them off with the others. These, 
with their various crosses on the common hen, 
Thad, when you brought home the Dorkings for 
me, fro:n England, in 1841. 

These Dorkings, which were quite young 
when they arrived, filled with vermin from their 
long confinement on shipboard, and quite un- 
promising in appearance, I kept and bred—I 
liked them. They were of the speckled variety ; 
chocolate-red in color, with white spots and 
stripes beautifully intermixed; large rosy combs; 
clean, compact bodies; short, white, or flesh- 
colored legs; five toes, which fifth by the way, 
isa superfluity, and of no use whatever; and 
heavier and deeper fleshed on the breast and side bones, 
than any other barndoor fowl I know. The cocks 
were the most brilliant in their plumage imag- 
inable, and some of the chickens carne out black 
speckled, their glossy coats as beautiful as the 
others. A year or two afterwards, I found a 
white Dorking cock in Albany, which an Eng- 
lishman had brought out with him, and as he 


was a lone bird, with no females, I got him of 


his owner. But he did not grow up to suit me, 
and Inever bred him to my Dorking hens.(d@) My 
first imported cock, when eighteen months old, 
weighed nine and a half pounds, and one of 
the hens, seven anda half pounds. I never saw 
a more beautiful bird, either in plumage or just 
proportion, than that cock; and the hens were 
equally fine. He was the admiration of every- 
body who saw him, and when three years old, 
I gave him to a friend, who used to come three 
miles, as often as once a fortnight, to look at 
him, for months before I gave him the bird. 
These birds laid well, and I bred a great many 
chickens from them. They were the best fowls 
for the table I had ever seen, and were the ad- 
miration of all who saw them; but I am bound 
to say, they were not so hardy for this climate, 
43° north, nor were they such good layers as 
some of our common fowls. These were the 
first Dorkings ever imported into this country, 
to my knowledge. 

In 1844, you were so kind as to send an order 
for a fresh importation, by Captain Morgan, of 
the London packet ship Washington. On his 
way to England, a clergyman, who lived at 
Dorking, was a passenger. That gentleman 





kindly engaged to procure some of the best 
chickens to be found there for Captain M., whom 
he told, that such could not be had of the poultry 
higglers in the London markets, as the Dorking 
fowl breeders would not send their uncaponised 
fowls away from home—capons being usually 
made from them, because of their full, deep bo- 
dies, and short-grained, juicy flesh. The cler- 
gyman kept his promise, and sent Captain M. 
a coop of a dozen, the best he could find, nine 
hens and three cocks. On the passage home, 
the chickens got the roup, of which eight of 
them died; and only four, one cock and three 
hens, came to me, poor as possible, all of them ; 
and one pullet still having the roup, gave it to 
my home flock, out of which I lost upwards of 
twenty. This was a sad calamity, hen speak- 
ing. But I survived it, and so did the remain- 
der of my chickens. This last importation was 
an improvement, if possible, on the first one. I 
crossed these last upon the first, in part, and 
some I kept distinct ; and by taking pains, I have 
kept some of them distinct to the present day. 
I ought to remark that the cock of the last im- 
portation was grey, with a blue and white 
speckled breast. One of the hens was a rich, 
ashy grey; another, ashy, speckled with white ; 
the last,a rich chocolate-brown. These hens 
weighed six anda half to seven and a half 
pounds each ; the cock was not equal in size nor 
figure, to the first one. Some of these had heavy 
rose or double combs; others single ones. These 
fowls and their descendants, I have shown at 
several of the State Agricultural Exhibitions, 
and was always winner of the first prize. I 
have never seen any Dorkings to equal them; 
and I will now at any time show against the con- 
gregated Dorkings of these United States, either 
for size, plumage, shape, beauty, or whatever 
other quality, whether they be “ Albany Dork- 
ings,” “brown Dorkings,” “China,” “Nankin,” 
or any other of the American-manufactured Dork- 
ings proffered and advertised in the papers at 
five, ten, or twenty dollars the pair. I have now 
some 20 fine young breeding hens, and four or 
five cocks, of all the varieties of color belonging 
to the speckled Dorkings; and intend placing 
their eggs at every cottage on my farm—some 
four or five in number—and raise all the chick- 
ens I can; so that at the New-York State Cattle 
Show, in Rochester, next September, I will, bar- 
ring all accidents, exhibit them against any and 
all other fowls of any breed whatever ; and sup- 
ply, as far as I am able, all such as want the 
true unadulterated English Dorkings. 

I have, within the last year, seen the “ black 
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Spanish,” a good-looking black chicken, with 

an enormously large, troublesome, useless comb ; | 
the “Plymouth Rock,” a bastardised Malay ; | 
the true “ Malay,” “Cochin-China,” “Shanghae,” 

«Imperial Chinese,” “Merino,” or “ Great Bur- 

rampooter,” as you may please to call them, of 
all colors, shape, size, and fashion, except the 

right one, (some of them, in fact, first cousins to 

friend Solon’s “red Shanghae,” in your Febru- 

ary Agriculturist, if not more closely related,) 

“black Poland,” “white Poland,” “African 

Bantam,” “Bolton grey,” “Creole,” “English 

pheasant,” and the latest Yankee mixture, no 
matter what; besides any quantity of “Jersey 

blues,” and “Bucks-countys,” sometimes all 

running in the same yard together, (every fresh 

specimen of bastardy, making a “ new breed” 
with the hen doctors,) and ranging from $5 to 
$50 a pair! 

In their selection of these fowls, I question no 
man’s taste nor fancy; and all may enjoy their 
opinions. Yet I prefer the true Dorking, to any 
and all of them; and still, with all my good 
opinion of the latter, except in the superior 
quality of their flesh, and their magnificent 
plumage and shape, they are not equal to the 
best dunghill fowls, for profit to the farmer ; 
but, a cross of the Dorking on a good variety of 
the common hen, say half to three fuurths Dork- 
ing, produces the best of barndoor fowls. It is 
a matter of little moment to me, whether I ever 
sell a chicken or not, for it costs all to raise 
them that they will bring, in the long run; and 
my only object in this long story is, to tell the 
truth, and expose one of the most arrant hum- 
bugs, in a small way, that this wn-excitable 
country has ever had practised upon it. 

Black Rock, N. Y., 1851. Lewis F. Aten. 


(a) Our correspondent is aware that the 
Shanghaes, &c., are well feathered, and in this 
respect, differing greatly from the Merinos. 

(6) This was the appearance of the Malays 
when first imported. They have since been 
greatly improved here, and are now well formed 
and well feathered; and among the large birds, 
rank, in our estimation, next to the Dorkings, 

(c) Some varieties which we have seen have 
yellow legs, but whether they are a true breed, 
we are unable to say. 

(d) Notwithstanding this unfortunate cock of 
our correspondent’s, very fine white Dorkings are 
now raised in this vicinity and at Boston. 


———--+@<- 


Manvre For Fruit Treres.—Pounded bones 





are excellent for apple trees. A peck to each 
tree will not be amiss, either pounded or burnt. | 
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Pork—Bacon—Ham.—The greatest interest I 


| take in reading this article, is the reflection that a 


hogin the country where the writer lives, is nev- 
er suffered to run at large in the public high- 
ways like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour. Ah, but that is England. This is Amer. 
ica, the land of freedom—for hogs. 

Fish Ponds on Long Island—And why not 
transplant fish and grow them for market as 
well as oysters ? 

Southern Wines—Mr. Weller makes out a 


very profitable business of the grape culture— 
on paper. Is it so in fact? A good many at- 


tempts have been made, and few succeed, and 
in my opinion never will, while cotton bears 
such prices as it has averaged during the last 
half century. To change the agricultural sys- 
tem of a country, requires very palpable advan- 
tages to be presented. Perhaps Mr. Weller’s 
statement does that. We shall see. 

Squash-Vine Borer.—This article of Dr. Harris’, 
independent of its scientific information, is of 
great value in a practical point, as it gives such 
directions about fastening down the vines to 
make the joints take root, that none but a squash 
head can mistake the way to raise squashes in 
spite of the borers. 

California Hens.—Old Joe says this is not half 
so remarkable an account of the domestic qual- 
ities of Miss Biddy, as one we once had on board 
the ship Elizabeth. She used to come every morn- 
ing into the galley and deposit an egg in a par- 
ticular sauce pan, which he always boiled in 
the same vessel without removing it, for my 
breakfast. Are not these hens of a new breed 
worthy the attention of the Boston folks ? 

Plant Trees—A precious little item 1] should 
think, from the way in which other papers ap- 
propriated it without credit, as a lucubration of 
brainless craniums, which, unfortunately, rests 
upon the shoulders of some editors. 

Economy of Grinding Corn for Feed—TIt has 
been proved, has it, by actual experiment, that 
corn, when ground and cooked, is 30 per cent. 
better, &c.? Well, that was proved a hundred 
years ago; and yet, not one in thirty do it. It 
has been proved, too, that it is 80 per cent. 
more profitable to use manure and buy good 
tools to farm with; and yet, look at the way 
that 30 per cent. of the farmers of America cul- 
tivate their land. Economy? They don’t know 
the meaning of the word. 

Manual-Labor School at. Jerusalem. —lIf it suc- 
ceeds in the Holy Land it is more than it has 
ever done in our own land. 
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Curious Facts in Vegetable Physiology.—There 
are a great many curious facts, friend Solon, not 
yet dreamed of in your philosophy. Truly, 
“ this isagreat country,as yet but little known.” 
Not one farmer in ten knows the value of the 
soil he has plowed for half a century, princi- 
pally because he has just skinned over the sur- 
face without seeking to know what hidden 
treasures lie only a few inches below. But 
how could he know about facts in vegetable 
physiology without studying them? 

To Kill Cockroaches with Red Lead.—Arsenic 
or any other poison is equally good, and all are 
effectual; and yet, thousands will read the reci- 
pe and never try it. 

Wheat Growing in the West.—The writer of 
the article under this caption gives a truthful 
picture of the slovenly way that wheat is sown 
in Michigan, and at the same time expresses the 
opinion that drilling wheat will soon supersede 
broadcast sowing. Why, my dear sir, not one 
farmer in ten ever heard of such a Jabor-saving 
crop-increasing machine. Not one in fifty ever 
saw one, and not one ina hundred believes in 
the advantage of using them, and not one in a 
thousand will buy one within the next ten years. 
There is something else to be drilled into their 
heads before they will drill wheat into the 
ground. 


Burning Gas for Fuel.—If this should be gen- 
erally adopted, I greatly fear several individu- 
als will be utterly consumed ! 

Soiling Cattle—This article is very good as 


far as it goes. It might have enumerated sev- 
eral other crops suitable for the purpose. 
Upon good soil, few plants can exceed barley 
for soiling. At the south, the cow pea would 
be superior to any other crop; besides, it is 
one of the best fertilisers, and when cut and 
cured, makes the very best of hay. I have 
found Morus multicaulis an excellent feed for 
cattle, when cut while it is young and tender. 
All stock that are kept up and fea with green 
food in summer, should be provided with salt 
balls to lick. These are made of clay, salt, 
ashes, and lime, in equal parts. The ingredi- 
ents should all be pulverised fine, and sifted, 
and then moistened just enough to make them 
hold together. Soiling will never be practised 
to any extent in this country while land is so 
cheap, and while the absurd practice is contin. 
ued of building expensive fences to keep stock 
running wild in all the commons and highways. 

The Endicott Pear Tree—A long living, evi- 
dence of the virtue of the man who obeyed the 
injunction of wisdom, which bids him plant a 





tree. Reader, go thou and do likewise. Im- 
mortalise thy name, and cause future genera- 
tions to bless thee. 

Prize Merino Sheep—Pretty good for the old 
north state. Yankee shepherds had better have 
a care. Rip Van Winkle is waking up, and 
with a mild climate and cheap lands, may yet 
draw the wool over the eyes of sheep breeders 
who have six months of winter to contend with. 
But how is it about dogs, Messrs. North Caroli- 
nians? WhenI was acquainted in that state, 
some five and twenty years ago, it beat all cre- 
ation for worthless sheep-stealing curs, Virginia 
always excepted. You cannot save your mut- 
ton and dogs, too, gentlemen. You had better 
buy a sausage cutter and send the dogs to the 
New-York Market! 

Wire Fences.—I only notice this article to de- 
ny one point incidentally introduced, and that 
is, “ stone walls are often necessary to use up 
the stone.” Itis not so. There is not a stone 
wall in New England, but would be of more val- 
ue to the owner if buried beneath the surface 
to drain the soil, than it is above, where it 
disfigures the beauty of the landseape, affords 
a constant harbor for all sorts of varmints, and 
is one eternal torment to all who depend upon 
the abominable nuisances for a fence. So much 
for stone walls. If any one is hard headed 
enough to defend them let him stand forth. 
[Well, then, suppose this soil, as we have now 
and then seen it in New England, is already so 
full of stones that you cannot get them below 
it, or that you have no Jand that needs drain- 
ing ?—Ebs.] 

A New Fibrous Plani—There are a dozen 
other kinds of fibrous plants besides the okra, 
that men will learn to appreciate one of these 
days. If the flax plant can be dissolved by 
chemical process, and its fibre converted into 
flax cotton, I should like to know why the cot- 
ton plant cannot be treated in the same way. 
It has also a heavy coating of fibre. The time 
may come when the pine apple will be grown 
in Florida for its fibre, which is superior to linen 
for beauty and strength. The common bear 
grass, Which abounds upon the South-Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, is another fibrous plant, the val- 
ue of which has never been appreciated. 

Discovery of Phosphate of Lime as a Manure— 
This article has been read with more interest, 
perhaps, than would have been an announce- 
ment of a gold mine in the same locality. The 
scarcity and consequent high price produced by 
a general consumption of an article so limited, 
in quantity as bones, must always deter the 
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farmer from depending upon any regular addi- 
tions of phosphate to his land from this source. 
The monopoly held upon guano by the Peru- 
vian government, rendering it a high-priced ma- 
nure, and uncertain in its supply, deters the 
farmer, in many instances, from seeking the 
needed supply of phosphates from that source, 
and so he contrives to work along without using 
anything to restore the exhausted fertility of 
the soil. Should the experiments now trying, 
prove this substance to be as valuable as rea- 
son teaches us its component parts ought to 
make it, it will be one of the most valuable dis- 
coveries of this wonderful age of discovery and 
invention. We shall look with anxiety for Mr. 
Bartlett’s experiments, and whether favorable 
or not, if written out in the plain instructive 
style of the article under notice, his communi- 
cation will be read with much satisfaction. 
Deterioration of Land by Improvement of Ani- 
mals—An old song set to new music: It be- 
longs to the same family who talk about land 
being ruined by lime, marl, guano, and deep 
plowing. The greatest improvement of animals 
needed in this country, is among the two-legged 


ones. 

The Ladies’ Department.—This page for April 
is unusually rich. Mary has tried each of the 
recipes, and pronounces them excelient. 


She 
wonders where you pick up so many little gems. 
She has determined to give you a treat of nice 
things, all taken from the Agriculturist, when 
you next come to make a visit to your 
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CHEAP VIRGINIA LANDS. 

WE have repeatedly called the attention of 
our readers to the advantages of purchasing 
these lands—an advantage that a great many 
northern farmers have availed themselves of 
very much to their benefit and satisfaction. We 
now have informatior. of a tract of land lying 
within six miles of Winchester, and within nine 
hours of Baltimore, in as healthy a region as 
can be found in the world, which is offered at 
an extremely low price, and easy terms, and 
is well worth the attention of a company of 
small farmers disposed to emigrate to that state. 
The tract contains 1,927 acres, divided into six- 
teen holdings, with small tenements and build- 
ings upon each; some pretty good and some 
rather poor. The land is under such cultivation 
as is too common among tenants in this country. 
The soil is what is termed slaty, with lime stone 
either on or adjoining the tract, though it never 


has been used as a fertiliser. The surface is 





rolling, and well watered by living streams and 
springs, one of which is a sulphur spring, high- 
ly approved for health. The neighborhood is 
a good one, and has but few negroes, either bond 
or free. Saw mills and grist mills are in oper- 
ation on the adjoining tracts upon both sides. 
Taking everything into consideration, it would 
be a very desirable location for a large stock 
farm, with cattle or sheep, or a grain farm 
when renovated by guano, lime, and plaster ; or 
it affords a most convenient opportunity for sev- 
eral small farmers to unite and form a pleasant 
neighborhood of their own. The whole tract 
can be had for only $8,000. The title is beyond 
all dispute, having been nearly 200 years in 
the family of the present owner, a gentlemen of 
great wealth and of the highest character; who 
has come to the conclusion that it is a duty 
every large land holder in Virginia ought to 
study, to try to induce an improving race of 
farmers to come and renovate her worn-out 
lands, instead of holding them, out of mere an- 
cestral pride. Further information can be ob- 
tained from the editors of the Agriculturist. 


MORGAN HUNTER. 

Ir has been well remarked that, though a pic- 
ture may convey too favorable an idea of a de- 
fective animal, yet it is impossible to portray 
all the excellencies of a good one. Making due 
allowances for the latter difficulty, the following 
figure may be considered a correct likeness of 
the horse from which it was taken. 

Morgan Hunter is seven years old; was bred, 
as we are informed, by Mr. Exwell, of Spring- 
field, Vt.; was got by Gifford Morgan, dam by 
the same horse. He was sold by F. A. Wier, of 
Walpole, N. H., in May last, to Messrs. Ackley 
& Gilbert, of East Hamilton, Madison county, 
N. Y., and stands the present season, at the sta- 
ble of S. A. Gilbert, in that town. He is a cap- 
ital specimen of the Morgan family of horses. 
In his general form, he possesses in a remarka- 
ble degree what Youatt lays down as the most 
important requisite in a stallion—compactness— 
“as much goodness and strength as possible, 
condensed in a little space.” His head is fine, 
and his eye large and brilliant; his chest capa- 
cious, barrel round, loin very broad, back short, 
quarters long and muscular, flanks deep and 
full, limbs short jointed, flat,and sinewy. In 
temper and spirit, ke exhibits the intelligence 
and docility, which characterises most of his 
near relatives. His action and temper cannot 
be surpassed, and his colts, thus far, have given 
universal satisfaction. 

We notice various advertisements and cuts 
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of horses, as Morgans, in the papers of different 
parts of the country. A comparison of these 
descriptions and their originals, with the cut at 
the head of this article, may serve, in some de- 
gree, to show whether the animals truly repre- 
sent the stock whose name they bear, or are 
only counterfeits. 
ciasaanctpigtbdnaiiases 
FOWL BREEDING. 

Your correspondent from West Meriden, (Ag- 
riculturist for May, page 149,) says, that he ob- 
tained about an average of 12, 22, 23, 24, and 20 
eggs from 16 hens, during certain months, 
amounting to 101 eggs each, during the laying 





























a series of years, more than about 80 eggs from 
each, perannum? I still think not. All fowls 
will not lay alike—not even our common hens. 
But to answer the gentleman’s question, and 
state why some lay 60, and others 100 eggs, I 
cannot, for I have yet to learn that there is so 
great a difference. I think the difference gen- 
erally is from 75 to 85,or nearly so, This 
arises from the breed, or from the quantity or 
quality of their food. He says: “ Suppose one 
should keep only the class of fowls that pro- 
duce 100 eggs per annum.” Now, will any 
gentleman give the case where he has obtained 
100 eggs each per annum from his fowls, dur- 


Morean Hunter.—Fie. 44. 


season, and he takes my estimate of 80 eggs 
per annum, as too low. Mr. L. says “about” 
12, &c. ‘This word “about” destroys the cor- 
rectness of his statement. It might have been 
more or less eggs that he got, as it appears that 
he did not keep a correct account, or he would 
not have used that word, which is the grand 
salvo to all misstatements. I, too, said about 
80 eggs per annum, as a general product. 

Now, if one man gets only 70,and another 90, 
while the general product is about 80, I am cor- 
rect. The word about, I omitted in a subse- 
quent sentence; but no one could have misun- 
derstood me. I admit that fowls, in some cases, 
in some seasons, where but a few are kept, will 
exceed 80; but the question is, can one keep 
from 25 to 100 or more fowls, and get, through 





ing several years in succession? It should be 
observed that my remarks have all been made 
relative to keeping a large number of fowls, 
and any number less than 25 hens, would hardly 
be a fair criterion to judge of the correctness of 
my statements. Mr. L. gives his fowls a range 
of eight acres, and only 16 of them. They 
ought to lay well. Few fowls can have such a 
range. Give us the figures positively next time 
friend L.—no more “ abouts.” 

I kept the cross of the Poland and Dominique, 
on Long Island. I had about 200, and consider 
them number one. Some years, I got 80 eggs 
each, and some years more, but never 100. I 
have not matured my poultry stock here yet. 

T. B. Miner. 

Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y., May, 1851. 
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By the steamer Cambria, we are in receipt of our 
foreign journals to the 3d of May. 

Marxets.-—Ashes are lower. Cotton has fallen again 
fully 4d per lb. Wheat, Flour, Corn, Provisions, and 
slightly lower prices. Wool seems a little more prom- 
ising. 

Eggs in Winier—-An Trish correspondent in the 
London Agricultural Gazette, suggests that the best 
way of preserving eggs is, to have the pullets hatched 
in February that will begin to lay in December. 

Yo Remove Moss from Trees——Scrape the roughest of 
the moss from the trees, and then wash them with a 
mixture of soap suds, quicklime, green cow dung, and 
wood ashes.—English Paper. 

Death of Professor Wahlenberg.——-From Stockholm, 
is annouuced the death, at the age of 71, of the distin- 
guished botanist and geologist, M. Goeran Wahlenberg, 
Professor at the University of Upsal. 

Baked Potatoes.—It is computed that there are 60 
tons of baked potatoes sold in the streets of London 
every week during the season, namely, from Septem- 
ber till the beginning of April. The average takings 
of each vendor, is 6s.a day, and the receipts of the 
whole number throughout the season, are supposed to 
be £14,000.—Cornwalt Gazette. 

Boiling Potatoes—The correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, says: “The following method of dressing 
potatoes will be found of great use at this season of the 
year, when skins are tough and potatoes are watery. 
Score the skin of the potato with a knife, lengthwise 
and across, quite around, and then boil the potato in 
plenty of water and salt, with the skin on. The skin 
readily cracks when it is scored, and lets outs the 
moisture, which otherwise renders the potato soapy 
and wet. The improvement to bad potatoes by this 
method of boiling them is very great; and all who 
have tried it find a great advantage in it, now that 
good potatoes are very difficult to be obtained 

Eiffect of Seaweed upon Orchard Trees, Applied as a 
Top-Dressing around the Roots—Karly in February of 
last year, I put in 150 high standards, including nearly 


every variety of apple, pear, plum, and cherry; also | 


mulberry and walnut; the trees being generally six or 
eight years old. In the summer, most of them bore a 
little fruit ; they were dressed as above, with seaweed, 
(of which there is abundance on my shore,) contrary to 
the advice of all around me ; and, notwithstanding the 
fruit borne, it is a fair subject of inquiry, whether sea- 
weed may be beneficial or ctherwise to fruit trees— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


omparative Value of Dung Heaps—The dung 


after rotting in this way, may be worth, perhaps, two 





thirds or three fourths of the whole bulk in its original 
state. When carefully prepared, the whole heap is 
worth as much as in its original state, indeed, more, 
the labor spent upon it not being‘lost ; and as the bulk 
of the heap does diminish somewhat, the value of a 
given bulk increases in the same proportion — Agricu!- 


| tural Gazette. 
in fact, most American products, were dull of sale, at | 


Poultry Remedy.—About six weeks ago, one of my 
hens became ill, and lost the use of one of its legs. I 
was told over laying was the cause of the malady, and 
was recommended to give her a few peppercorns, and 
a little bread soaked in ale, which was forced down her 
throat. In a few hours, the bird was walking about the 
yard ; however, in a couple of days, she had a relapse, 
when the same dose was administered, and she was sep- 
arated from her companions for 48 hours, when she 
quite recovered, and has had no return of the complaint, 
and produces her fair number of eggs per week. This 
may be a useful hint to amateurs, as I was informed by 
a poultry fancier of some experience that my hen would 
die.—Jbid. 

Adulteration of Condiments—It appears that pep- 
per, mustard, arrowroot, &c., are not the only articles 
deteriorated by dishonest tradesmen and dealers. A 
report issued by the Pharmaceutical Society, describes 
an ingenious, but unwarrantable system of adulterating 
isinglass, an article extensively used for fining purposes, 
and for preparing the luxuries of the wealthy classes, 
Russian isinglass is the air bladder of the sturgeon, dried, 
rolled into thin sheets, and cut into very fine shreds, 
The system of adulteration detected, consists in rolling 
out common gelatine in a similar manner, and placing 
one sheet of the spurious matter, between two of isin- 
glass. After cutting, the deception is very difficult of 
detection, but it may be marked by a comparison with 
the really genuine specimen, or by the disagreeable 
gluey flavor of the adulterated article when dissolved 
in boiling hot water, and tasted without sweetening — 
Ibid. 

Effects of Water on Metallic Pipes—Attention has 
of late years been directed to the corrosion of tanks, 
and hot-water pipes, by particular kinds of water ; these 
effects are sometimes very remarkable, and the cause 
of them is not always quite evident. When very pure 
water is kept in leaden tanks, or is allowed to remain in 
leaden pipes, it invariably corrodes them, the lead in 
time becoming honey combed and useless, whilst the 
water acquires a slight impregnation of lead, sufficient 
to render it decidedly unwholesome, if not absolutely 
poisonous. On the other hand, when water contains 
a considerable quantity of saline or earthy impurity, 
though it then does not act upon lead, it often corrodes 
iron pipes with great rapidity ; this sometimes is traced 
to the presence of a large quantity of carbonic acid 


|and air dissolved in the water, and sometimes is 
heap, will, under the careless system, more rapidly di- | 
minish in bulk than in value, so that a load of it unrot- | 
ted is not worth much more than half a load of the | 
well-rotted manure ; while the whole bulk of the heap | 


caused by the salts themselves; it is also frequently 


caused by the presence of two metals, as where iron 
pipes are joined by lead, in which case a galvanic ac- 


tion is established, which increases the corrosion of the 
one metal,——Jbid, 
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Soton Rosrnsow is now, and probably will be for 
some time, in New York, where he will be happy to 
see his southern friends. 

Peruvian Guano—A Furi Surpty.—We are happy 
to announce the arrival of several cargoes of Peruvian 
guano, just before putting this number of our paper to 
press. Thisremoves all apprehension of a short supply, 
or chance of speculators creating a panic to advance the 
price. A. B. Allen & Co., 189 Water street, are now 
prepared to deliver lots of 50 tons or more from the 
ships while discharging, at $48 the long ton. After 
storing, $1 per ton is added to cover expenses. 
Smaller quantities are a trifle higher, according to the 
quantity ordered. 

Suortnorn Burt Catves.—For advertisement of 
some superior calves of this breed, see page 196. They 
are the get of the superb imported bull Exeter, of the 
Princess tribe of shorthorns, and their dams are first- 
rate milkers, giving from 24 to 30 quarts per day. 
Their colors vary from strawberry roan to nearly deep 
red. We do not know of a better opportunity to pur- 
chase, for any one wishing to obtain a first-rate dairy- 
stock bull of fine quality. 

Tue Onto Acricutrurist is anew monthly of 32 
pages octavo, at one dollar a year, recently commenced 
at Tiffin, Ohio. It is edited and published by Dr. 
Sprague, assisted by Dr. J. C. Emery. The work is 
neatly got up and well edited. We welcome it as 
another evidence of the growing importance and im- 
provement in agriculture among the people of the fer- 
tile west, and trust it will receive a good support from 
them. 

Mr. A. SHERMAN, our travelling agent, who has re- 
cently returned from a tour south, will revisit several 
of the counties in Virginia on the east side of the Blue 
Ridge, and in the Upper James-River Valley, early this 
month, for the purpose of making a more extensive ac- 
quaintance with the enterprising planters of that region. 

Mr. Sherman expresses his grateful appreciation of 
the many tokens of kindness manifested towards him 
during his late visit south, and wishes to make the con- 
templated tour a mutual benefit to those whom he vis- 
its and to our Agricultural Warehouse, by supplying 
those who want, with guano, at price that will warrant 
the purchase in New York; also, by supplying the in- 
creasing demand for our horse powers, threshers, fan- 
ning mills, &., which are admitted to be superior to 
any others now in use! He willspend the months of 
Juneand July, on the east side of the Blue Ridge, and 
August and September on the west side, visiting the 
different places of public resort, where he hopes to cul- 
tivate a still more extended acquaintance among the 
hospitable planters of Virginia. 

ProrirasLe Farmine.—Agriculture would seem to 
be more profitable employment than gold digging at the 
present time in California. A Mr. Horner, from New 





from San Francisco, is stated, by a correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce, to have planted, during the last 
season, about 130 acres of potatoes, which yie.ded him 
acrop of 35,100 bushels, averaging 50 Ibs. [?] to the bush- 
el, and 270 bushels to the acre. The crop will ave- 
rage about 10 cents per pound, or the enormous sum 
of $175,000; or, what is the same thing, the whole 
yield of 150 acres was 35,000 bushels, and sold at five 
dollars per bushel. Tosum up all, we find the product 
of this farm of less than 150 acres was as follows :— 
potatoes, $175,000 ; onions, $16,000 ; cabbages, $16,000 ; 
tomatoes, $6,250 ; pumpkins, $4,800 ; total product, 
$218,050. Almost incredible. 

Larce Cory.—A Boonville paper says that a few 
days ago our attention was directed to some corn, the 
produce of Mr. Oglesby’s farm. The ears were the 
largest we have seen, and we were prompted to weigh 
and measure some of them. Twelve ears which we 
selected, weighed 17 lbs. 12 oz. Seventeen ears, ex- 
tended in a line, measured one rod and nineteen inches, 
which is an average of a fraction over thirteen inches 
each. The corn of 24 ears, shelled, measured half a 
bushel. 

The crop, Mr. Oglesby states, was planted late; and 
checked in its growth by the drought in the summer, 
and was inferior in size and weight to some which he 
raised the year previous. 

Great Sate or Suortuorn Catrie—We beg to re- 
fer our readers to page 196 of this number, for an ad- 
vertisement of the sale of Mr. George Vail’s stock of 
shorthorns, at Troy, on the 26th of this month; and at 
page 198, for that of Mr. L. G. Morris, at Mount Ford- 
ham, on the 24th of this month. Catalogues of the re- 
spective herds can be had on application to these gen- 
tlemen or to us. 

Several of the animals in Mr. Vail’s herd are cele- 
brated milkers and butter makers, and all are well 
known for their early maturity and quick fattening 
propensities. Most of them have a cross of the cele- 
brated Duchess tribe of shorthorns. 

Mr. Morris’ stock is mostly of a mixed character, of 
which shorthorn blood predominates. He has bred 
these with reference to their milking properties, and 
has eminently succeeded in this point. He has some 
Herd-Book animals also for sale. 

There never was a more favorable time than the 
present, for the farmers of the United States to em- 
bark in the improvement of stock. The country is 
growing rich with great rapidity, and it has now the 
ability to pay for such things. Conducted with com- 
mon prudence and sagacity, the breeding of fine stock, 
hereafter, is likely to be profitable ; and those cannot 
but do well who embark in it at present low prices. 
Besides, the advantage to the farmer and dairyman in 
possessing an improved stock, is very great to them, 
individually. We hope they will generally attend 
these sales; even if they do not purchase, their pres- 
ence will assist in giving countenance to the enterprise 
of the gentlemen who are so laudably attempting to 


Jersey, who has a farm at San José, about 40 miles | improve the stock of the country. 
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PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, MAY 17, 1851. 





ASHES, Pot, 
Partly. ccsccescee peeee 
SALE ROPE, 
BARK, Quercitron,... a ton. 
BEANS, White, “ bushel. 
BEESW AX, American, Yellow, “ ib. 
BOLT ROPE, “ 
BONES, Ground,...... seccsccse “ meh, 
BRISTLES, American, “ tb. 
BUTTER, Table,...... Pt Pe 


Shipping........... o. 


“ 


CHEESE, 
COAL, Anthracite, 
CORDAGE, American,.......+. 
COTTON, 
COTTON BAGGING, Am. hemp, 
FEATHERS,  & 
FLAX, American,.......+ os0nss 
FLOUR, Sour, awe 
Ordinary, 
FANCY en. sscccces veces 


Buck wheat,.. pussaneee 
“ 


2 % bushel. 
oe 


Corn, Northern, 
“ Southern, 


HAY, in Bales, 
HEMP, Russia, Clean, 
American, Water-rotted, 
“ Dew-rotted,.. 
HIDES, Southern, Dry,.......+. & 
nc cccscssccnsecce oe 
Pe ncccdsecessacecsesases 100. 
LEAD, Piggy... ..ccscecce phoebe 100 Ibs, 
Pipes for Pumps, &€c.,... " 
! ; 
MEAL, Corn, bbl. 


ReMarxs.—Since our last, Cotton, Wheat, Flour, Corn, and 
Barley have fallen ; while Pork, especially mess, has risen. 

The Weather continues cold, with abundance of rain, and par- 
tial frosts. We hear of more or less injury done to the growing 
crops in particular districts, but nothing as yet generally disas- 
trous to record. Grass promises a large yield, and is very forward, 

To CorRrEesponpENTs.—Communications have been received 
from T, B. Miner, T. L. P.. W. B. W., and A. Greene. 

Prices of Blake’s Fire-Proof Paint.—Paris T. Carlisle, Frederi 
Del.—Put up dry in barrels of 300 lbs, $4 per 100 Ibs. Groun 
in linseed oil, in kegs of 100 Ibs., $6.75. No lead is required, ex- 
cept to change color. 


B= KSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE.—I offer for 
sale three pure-blooded Berkshire boar pigs, eight weeks 
old, from my imported sow and boar, described at page 43 of the 
Agriculturist, and warranted. Also a few half rahe? from a very 
fine large sow, which I can highly recommend as something su- 
perior. Direct, (post paid,) 176} Bowery, N. Y. 

ju it C. W. SIMMONS, Yonkers. 


IGH TNING RODS, constructed on scientific princi- 
ples, and if properly put up, will render churches and oth- 
er buildings secure from the electric shock. 
my A. B, ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water st, 


HORTHORN BULL CALVES.—For sale, two 
very superior thoroughbred shorthorn bull calves, got by the 
superb imported bull Exeter, out of two of Mr. J. F. Sheafe’s 
great milking cows. Exeter is of the Princess tribe of short- 
horns, and was bred by Mr. Stephenson, of Durham, England, 
and imported by Mr. Sheafe. The dams of these bull calves are 
celebrated milkers. Fora particular account of Exeter and these 
cows, see the last volume of the Agriculturist, and page 151 of 
the present volume. Mr. Jackson, of Astoria, has a young bull, 
dropped last August, got by Exeter, out of one of Mr. Sheafe’s 
cows, whose superior we do not believe was ever produced in 
the United States ; and these calves now advertised for sale, we 
think equally promising. 
jult A. B, ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 

















(NREAT SALE OF SUPERIOR, THOR- 
ough-bred Shorthorn Cattle—The subscriber having 
more stock than can well be sustained on his farm, will offer at 
public auction, about 30 head of his Improved Shorthorn Cattle, 
consisting of bulls, cows, heifers, and heifer and bull calves, on 
the 26th day of June next, at his farm, 2} miles from this city. 
It is known to breeders of improved stock in this country and 
in Canada, that the proprietor of this herd, during the past 12 
years, has, through the medium of importation from England, and 


MOLASSES, New-Orleans, * gallon. 

MUSTARD, American,......... % tb. 

NAVAL STORES—Tar, bbl. 
iy 


selections from the best herds in this country, spared no ex- 
pense to rear a herd of cattle from which superior animals could 
be safely drawn, for the improvement and crosses of other herds, 

His importations have been derived from that eminent breed- 
er, the late Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirkleavington, Yorkshire, 
England, which herd, it is well known, has recently been dis- 
posed of at public sale, by his administrators, and dispersed in 
many hands, and can no longer be resorted to, as a whole, for 
Lard, improvement. The announcement of this sale created great in- 
OIL CAKE, * 100 tbs. terest in the minds of all shorthorn breeders in England, who 
PEAS, Field, “ bushel. “ seemed desirous to secure one or more of these animels to min- 

Black-eyed,.......... -. #2 & : gle with the blood of their herds. At the day of sale, there was 
PLASTER OF PARIS,........ . * ton. found assembled, the largest audience ever before witnessed up- 
Ground, in Barrels of 300 Ibs. on a similar occasion, numbering, as it was said, from 4,000 to 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess, - bbi. 5,000 persons. Among them were the best breeders in England, 
“ Prime,.... © and several from other countries, Someof the animals brought 
“ Smoked,.. “ — fb. prices which seemed incredible to many. 
“ Rounds, in Pickle “ In the herd now offered for sale, will be included the imported 
Pork, Mess,........00 # bbl. bull Duke of Wellington, and the premium bull Meteor. These 
“« Prime, “ are Bates’ bulls, and their reputation, as stock getters, are too well 
Bacon Sides, Smoked, known to need comment. I am, however, authorised, by Lewis 
“ in Pickle, F. Allen, Esq, of Black Rock, one of the most prominent breed- 
Hams, Smoked, ers in this country, and who has had ample means for forming a 
“ judgment, “that in no instance, to his knowledge, has these two 
bulls been bred to shorthorn cows of other herds, previously im- 
ported into the United States, but what the produce were supe- 
rior, in general quulities, to such herds.” 

Most of the stock which is now offered for sale has been bred 
from these two bulls. The proprietor having a young bull more 
remotely connected with the portion of the herd, which he re- 
tains, being about 14 in number, he can part with these two val- 
uable bulls. There will be in the stock offered for sale six young 
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Turpentine,. 
Spirits of Turpentine,. 

OIL, Linseed, American, .-* 
Castor, ‘ 
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Shoulders, Smoked,.. . 
Pickled,... 


* 100 ths. 
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aoe -. © sack. 
Common,.......+ -. “bushel. 
SEEDS—Clover,....... ° “« b. 
* bushel. 
“ “ 


ID 
™ 
SN 


Flax, Rough, ° 
SODA, Ash, (80 per cent. soda,). 
Sulphate Soda, Ground... 
SUGAR, New-Orleans,........- “ 
SUMACH, American,... os 
TALLOW, 
TOBACCO, 
Eastern, Seed-leaf,... 
Florida Wrappers,... 
WHISKEY, American,. 


SS 
7) 
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bulls, from eight months to about two years old, in addition to 
the two named above. The remuinder of the stock will be com- 
posed of cows, most of them possessing extraordinary P= | 
qualities, heifer, and heifer calves, all fine in symmetry and g 
handlers, 

It is believed that no herd of shorthorns has ever been offered 
for sale in this country exhibiting more of the valuable combina- 
tion of qualities which contribute to make up perfect animals. 

A catalogue containing the pedigrees of these animals will be 
ready for delivery at an early period, in which the terms of sale 


WOOLS, Saxony,..... - © 
will be fully stated. A credit will be given from 6 to 18 months. 
Gentlemen are invited to examine the herd at their convenience. 
mar GEO, VAIL, Troy, N. Y. 
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1000 Men Wanted to Circulate the 
following Useful 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS, 


And all who are interested in Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, dc. fe. 


C. M. SAXTON, 


AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHER, 
152 Fulton Ste, Ne Vey 


Horticulturists of the United States that he has added a 
large number of books to his list of publications, and is prepared 
to offer great inducements to Travelling Agents; and here let it 
be distinctly understood that he does business on the cash plan, 
it will be necessary for persons who apply for an agency to have 
a capital of from $25 to $100 to start with, and with such an as- 
sortment, adapted to the actual wants of the people, no person, 
with the right kind of energy can failto make good wages. In 
fact, it is a rare chance for agents to make money. Address, 


(post paid,) 


Ti. pleasure in announcing to the Farmers, Gardeners, and 


C. M. SAXTON, Agricultural Book Publisher, 
No. 152, Fulton st.. New York. 





Allen’s American Farm Book, 
75 cts. paper. A complete practical guide for t 
of the farm, 


ged $1 cloth— 
@ management 


Youatt on the Breeds and Ma 
marks on their Management in the 
trations. Price 75 cents, 


ement of Sheep, with re- 
hited States. With Illus- 





Elements of Agriculture, for the use of Primar 
and Secondary Schools. Translated from the French by F. G. 
Skinner. Price 25 cents. 





Youatt on the Diseases of the Horse, with 
their remedies ; also practical rules to Buyers, Breeders, Breakers, 
Smiths, &c., with Notes by Spooner; an account of breeds in 
the United States, by H.S. Randall, with 69 illustrations, 12mo. 
Price $1.50 





Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. By James F. W. Johnston. Price, in cloth, 50 cts., par 
per covers, 40 cts. 





Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canar 
Bird, —'t described ; their habits, &c. By Peter Boswell. 
1 vol. 12mo. In press. 





Southern Agriculture, being Prize Essays on the 
Cultivation of Corn, Hemp, Tobacco, Wheat, &c., and the best 
mode of Renovating the Soil. By Adam Beatty. Price, in cloth, 
$1, paper, 75 cts, 





Sheep—their Breeds, Management, Structure and Diseases $ 
with Illustrations and an Appendix of valuable Tables, &c. By 
Henry L. Canfleld. Price, in cloth, $1, paper, 75 cts. 

Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape 
Vine on Open Walls, with a descriptive account of an improved 
method of Planting and Managing the Roots of Grape Vines. By 
Clement Hoare. To which is added an Appendix, containing Re- 
marks on the Culture of the Grape Vine in the United States, 
Price, in cloth, 50 cts., paper 37 cts. 








Gunn’s Domestic Medicine, or Poor Man’s 
Friend in the hour of aflliction, en and sickness, Raymond’s 
new revised edition, improved and enlarged. Price $3. 





Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures.—An Essay 
on Manures, submitted to the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture, for their premium. By Samuel 
L. Dana. Price 25 cts. 





Browne’s American Bird Fancier, consider- 
ed in reference to the rearing, feeding, and management of cage 
and house birds, Illustrated by numerous engravings. By D. 
J. Browne, author of the Sylva Americana. Price 50 cents in 
muslin, or 25 cents with paper covers, 


Lectures on the General Relations which 
Science bears to Practical Agriculture, delivered before the New- 
York State Agricultural Society. By James F. W. Johnston. 
With Notes by an American Farmer. Price, in cloth, 75 cts., mail 
edition, paper, 50 cts, 





Book of the Farm, detailing the Labors of the Farmer, 
Steward, Plowman, Hedger, Cattle Man, Shepherd, Field Work- 
er, and Dairy Maid. With numerous Engravings. By Henry 
Stephens. Towhich are added Explanatory Notes, Remarks, 
&e. By John 8. Skinner, Esq., forming two volumes octuvo, of 
over 1,000 pages. Price $4. 





Chemistry Made Easy for Farmers. By J. 
Topham. Price 25 cts. 





Randall’s Sheep Husbandry.—Containing a 
Treatise on the Acclimation of Sheep in the South. 

Also, a complete Manual of Breeding, Summer and Winter Man- 
agement, and of the Treatment of Diseases, with 70 Illustrations. 
By Henry 8. Randall, Esq. Price $1.25 bound in cloth. Mail 

i 


tion $1. 

Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Ameri- 
can Gardener, containing near 700 pages. It1s handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt. Price $1.25. Mail edition, in paper covers, 
only $1. This is one of the cheapest books that has been offered 
to the farmers of the United States. 








Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.—Price, 
in cloth $1.25. Mail edition, $1. This work is the most com- 
plete Manual of Chemistry for farmers ever published. It con- 
tains over 700 duodecimo pages. 








Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manual, | 
tice $1, cloth—75 cents in paper covers; being a Practical 
teatise on the History and Domestic Economy of the Honey | 
Bee, embracing a full illustration of the whole subject, with the | 
most approved methods of managing this insect through every 
branch of its culture, the result of many years’ experience. Illus- | 
trated with three hundred accurate figures. 





Browne’s American Poultry Yard.—tThe | 
American Poultry Yard; comprising the Origin, History, and 
Description of the different breeds of Domestic Poultry, with 
complete directions for their Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Fatten- 
ing, and Preparation for Market ; including specific directions for 
Caponising Fowls, and for the treatment of the principal dis- | 
eases to which they are subject; drawn from authentic sources | 
and personal observation. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. | 
By D. J. Browne, author of the Sylva Americana, with an Appen- | 
dix by Samuel Allen, Price $1. Mail edition 75 cents. | 


American Fruit Culturist, containing Directions 
forthe Propagation and Culture of Fruit Trees, in the Nursery, 
Orchard, and Garden, with descriptions of the principal American 
and Foreign varieties. Illustrated with 300 accurate figures. By 
J.A Thomas. Price, in cloth, $1, paper, 75 cts. 


Youatt & Martin’s Great Work on Cattle.— 
Being a treatise of their Breeds, Management, and Disease, com- 
prising a full and complete history of the different Races, their Ori- 
gin, Breeding, and Merits; their capacity for Beef and Milk; the 
nature and treatment of their diseases, the whole forming a com- 
plete guide for the farmer, amateur, and the veterinary surgeon, 
with 100 splendid illustrations. Edited by Ambrose Stevens, 
Esq. Price $1.25. 








The American Architect.—The cheapest Archi- 
tectural work ever published in the United States, Carpenters 
und others, designing to build, would find this publication to be 
a valuable aid. Country builders, especially, would derive sub- 
stantial assistance from the Details and fully-patronised Specifi- 
cations. It consists of Original Designs of Country Dwellings, 
Each number contains a Perspective View, two Elevations, two 
Plans, a Plate of Details, and fully-described Carpenter’s and Ma- 
son’s Specifications. Now complete in 24 numbers, at 25 cts. each, 
or $5 for the 24 numbers. $6 bound in two volumes, 





Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, containing 
plain and accurate descriptions of all the different species and 
varieties of culinary vegetables, with their Botanical, English, 
French and German names, alphabetically arranged, and the best 
mode of cultivating them in the garden or under glass; with a 
description of implements, and medicim™ herbs in general use. _ 

Also, descriptions and characters of the most suicct fruits. their 
management, propagation, &c., illustrated with 25 engravings— 
By Robert Buist, author of the- American Flower-Garden Direc- 
tory, Rose Manual, &c. Price 75 cents. Mail edition 50 cents, 

Just published by C. M. SAXTON, 152 Fulton st., N. Y. 
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NDLESS-CHAIN PUMPS, OR WATER 
Elevators.—These highly approved machines operate upon 
the same principle as those used for grain. The elevator is made 
a part of an endless chain, that works over an iron wheel, and 
down into the water, around a pulley into the tube, through 
which a constant stream is made to flow into the pail, by simply 
turning the crank, attached to the wheel at the top, which any 
light hand can do with great ease. They are made of several 
sizes, and can be fitted up for any depth well, or cistern required. 
A New Use for Chain Pumps.—One of these of large bore, is 
the most efficient machine ever used for emptying the vaults of 
privies, where the contents are in a semi-liquid state, 
A. B, ALLEN & Co., 180 and 191, Water st., N. Y. 





OMESTIC ANIMALS AT AUCTION.—The 
postponed yearly sale of full-bred shorthorns and improved 
dairy stock, consisting of about 50 head, will come offat my farm 
on Tuesday, June 24th, 1851, at 12 o’clock, M. I shall dispose of 
allthe improved dairy stock, which is composed of the finest 
shorthorns, with a slight cross of Amsterdam Dutch, which, some 
writers say, was part of the original ingredient which composed 
the improved shorthorns. 

fam now breeding the shorthorns, Devons, and Ayrshires, 
each separately and pure, which, owing to the limits of my farm, 
make it necessary to confine myself to those three breeds, By the 
awards of the State Agricultural Society, the American Institute, 
and my own County Society, (with the exception of last year, 
when If was not a competitor at either,) it will fully appear that | 
have been a very successful exhibitor. The cow which won the 
first prize as a milker, at the American Iustitute last year, was 
ored by me, and composed of the above-alluded-to dairy stock. 
Several of the bulls got by Lamartine will be of the most appro- 

riate age for efficient service the coming season. All cows and 

eifers old enough, will be warranted in calf at the day of sale, 
by my imported bull “ Lord Eryholme,” or my celebrated bull 
“ Lamartine.” 

{ own two thorough-bred Devon bulls; one, the celebrated old 
Major ; the other, one and a half years old, imported by me from 
Devonshire. One of the above animals will be sold, which, I 
have not as yet determined. 

A full catalogue, with the pedigree of each animal, will be pub- 
lished in due time, with minute description of sale, &c. 

1 also have a number of Suffolk sows, in pig to my imported 
boar, most of the progeny of which will be old enough to dispose 
of on that day. 

I also have about 20 Southdown ewes, most of which I import- 
ed from the flock of Jonas Webb, and now in lamb to my im- 
ported buck * Babraham.” Some of their buck lambs will be 
offered at auction on that day. 

This sale will not only offer an opportunity to obtain stock 
from my previous herd, but will also enable persons to procure 
calves from my imported bull, lambs from my imported ram, 
and pigs from my imported boar, all of which animals were re- 
cently selected by me in person, when in England. 

The mode of warranting the cows and heifers in calf, is this: 
In case they prove not to be so, it shall be optional with the pur- 
chaser, on his certificate of that fact, either to receive from 
me $25, or to send the cow to my farm, and I will keep her 
the proper time, (free of expense,) to have her got in calf to 
either of my bulls, which he shall choose. I will give $25 for any 
heifer calf from any of the cows or heifers sold at that sale, de 
livered on my furm, at two weeks old. 

Stock purchased to be sent to a distance, will be delivered on 
shipboard or railroad in the city of New York, free of risk or ex- 
pense to the purchaser. 

Persons living at the south, in a climate to which it would not 
be well that stock should be transported, at that hot season of 
the year, may let such animals as they may purchase, remain | 
with me until the proper season, and I will have them well tak- | 
en care of, and charge only a reasonable price for their Keep. | 
One of my objects in breeding improved domestic animals, is to | 
assist in distributing them throughout the Union, deeming it one, 
if not the most important feature to promote profit to the culti- 
vator of the svil, and to benefit the consuming country at large. | 

All communications through the Post, Office please pre-pay, and | 
I will pre-pay their answers, and also a catalogue if required, Cat- | 
alogues will be to be had at all the principal Agricultural Ware- | 
houses, and offices of the principal Agricultural Journals, on and | 
after the Ist day of June next. Persons wishing to view the 
steck at any time, will find my superintendant, Mr. Wilkinson, to 
give them the desired information when I am not at home. | 

Dated this 4th day of March, 1851, at Mount Fordham. West- | 
chester county, eight miles from the city of New York, by Har- | 
lem Railroad. L. G. MORRIS, 

P.S. [decline selling any stock by private sale, so as to offer 
the public all the animals [ have to part with, without having 
any previously-selected from the herd, and all animals offered 
will be positively sold. L.G.M. | 
apr 3t 





G. BAGLEY & Co., manufacturers of gold pens, 
@ gold und silver pen and pencil cases, ivory and tortoise- 
shell holders, and patentees of the celebrated extention cases, 


No. 189 Broadway, New York. ju tf 
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| action, he closely resembles his illustrious sire. Terms 


CHERRY PE 
For the Cure of 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, CROUP, ASTHMA, WHOOP- 
ING COUGH AND CONSUMPTION. 


In offering to the community this justly-celebrated remedy for 
diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our wish to trifle with 
the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly lay before them the 
opinions of distinguished men, and some of the evidences of its 
success, from which they can judge for themselves, We sincerely 
pledge ourselves to make no wild assertions or false statements of 
its efficacy, nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity 
which facts will not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry from the 
public into all we publish, feeling assured they will find them 
perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy of their best confi- 
dence and patronage. 

From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia 
Medica, Bowdoin College—Dear Sir: I delayed answering the 
receipt of your preparation, until I had an opportunity of witness- 
ing its effects in my own family, or in the families of my triends, 
This I have now done with a high degree of satisfaction, in cases 
both of adults and children. I have found it, as its ingredients 
show, a powerful remedy for colds, coughs, and Ts dis- 
eases, PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D 

Brunswick, Maine, Feb. 5th, 1847, 

From «n Overseer in the Hamilton Mills, in this City.—Dr. J. 
C. Ayer: I have been cured of the worst cough I ever had in my 
life, by your “Cherry Pectoral,” and never fail, when I have op- 
portunity, of recommending it to others. 

Lowell, Aug. 10th, 1849. S. D. EMERSON, 

Read the following, and see if this medicine is worth a trial. 
This patient had become very feeble, and the effect of the medi- 
cine was unmistakably distinct :— 

United States Hotel, Saratoga Springs, July 5th, 1849, 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Sir: I have been afflicted with a painful affec- 
tion of the lungs, and all the symptoms of settled consumption, 
for more than a year. I could find no medicine that would reach 
my case, until I commenced use of your “ Cherry Pectoral,” which 
gave me gradual relief, and I have been steadily gaining my 
strength till my health is well nigh restored. 

While using your medicine, I had the gratification of curing 
with it, my reverend friend, Mr. Truman, of Sumpter District, 
who had been suspended from his pastoral duties by a severe 
attack of bronchitis, I have pleasure in certifying these facts to 
you, and am, sir, 

Yours respectfully, 
J. F. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 

Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chemist, Lowell, 
Mass., and sold by druggists generally. just 





ORGAN HUNTER & MORGAN CHIEF.— 
Morgan Hunter will stand the coming season, at the sta- 
ble of S. A. Gilbert, in East Hamilton. Terms’ $10, to insure. 
This fine horse is seven years old this spring—was bred in Spring- 
field, Vt.: got by Gifford Morgan, dam by the same horse ; thus 
possessing more of the blood of the Gifford Morgan, than any 
other horse now living. For portrait and description see page 
193 of the current volume, 

Morean Cuter will be four years old on the 18th of this June. 
He is a very superior colt—was got by Gifford Morgan, dam by 
Green-Mountain Morgan. He will stand at the stable of H. R. 
Ackley, East Hamilton. Terms $10, to insure. See Cultivator 
for 1849, page 67. ACKLEY & GILBERT, 

jutf East Hamilton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


—_— 





ORGAN HORSE, YOUNG GIFFORD.— 
This splendid Colt will be kept at the stable of the sub- 
scriber the coming season, for a few mares only. Young Gifford 


| will be three years old this June ; was bred in Walpole, New 


Hampshire, by F. A. Wier; in color, chestnut—got by Gifford 
Morgan, dam by Sherman Morgan, thus a the blood of 
two of the best Morgan stallions on record. In color, ay 
insure. For description, see Cultivator for 1849, page 67. Good 
pasturage furnished; accidents and escapes, at the risk of the 
owners. 8. A. GILBERT, | 
jutf East Hamilton, Madison Co., N. Y. 





VDVERTISEMENTS, 








ORSE’S GREY.—This celebrated horse was award- 
ed the first premium of $20 at the great New-York State 
Fair in September, 1850, where he was exhibited with a large 
number of his colts, and was judged the best stock horse for all 
work in this country. Said horse has trotted his mile in two 
minutes and forty-six seconds. One of his colts took the first 
remium at the state fair at Saratoga Springs, owned by Mr. 
Milliman, of Washington County, N. Y., und all places where 
stock have been exhibited, they carried off the best premi- 
ums. He is a beautiful dapple grey, 15} hands high, strongly and 
finely proportioned. This horse is a descendant of the diligence 
coach horses in Italy, and brought from there by Napoleon Bona- 
parte to France, and was then sold to a gentleman and brought 
io Quebec, and was there sold to a gentlemen by the name of Mc 
Mit, of Washington County,N. Y. His dam was of the Messen- 
ger breed. Said horse was raised by Mr. J. Mills, of Argyle, 
Washington County, N. Y. 

We challenge any borse in this state to show as fine stock as 
said horse. His colts are justly celebrated for speed, bottom, 
and good temper, are eagerly sought after in the market, and 
command prices varying from $150 to $500 and $1,000. Terms, 
$10 the season. Insurance to be agreed upon. Said horse will 
stand at the stable of James Rice, three miles north of the village 
of Lansingburgh, All communications addressed to J. T. Grant, 
P. M., Junction, Rensselaer Co. N, Y., will receive prompt atten- 
tion. CALVIN MORSE. 

may 2t J.T. GRANT. 





ESCRIPTION AND PRICES OF DRAIN=| 


ing Tiles.—Tubular Tile, 3-inch size, $14 per 1,000; 23-inch 
size, $12 per 1,000. Horse-Shoe Tile 54-inch size, $18 per 1,000 ; 
4}-inch size, $16 per 1,000; 34-inch size, $14 per 1,000. Sole 
Tile, 4} inch size, $20 per 1,000; 3} inch size, $14 per 1,000. Drain 
Tile to correspond with the above description and prices will be 


manufactured by the subscribers as svon as the spring season | 


will admit, and they invite farmers, gardeners, and ull those re- 
quiring drains, to an examination of their tiles. They are 14 
inches in length, durable and cheap. Orders from a distance 
with satisfactory reference, will receive “pe attention, 

may 3t A. 8. BABCOCK & Co., Albany, N. Y. 





REENHOUSE PLANTS, VINES AND 

JW Roses. Parsons & Co. offer for sale every desirable variety 
of Greenhouse Plants, and many valuable novelties recently intro- 
duced trom Europe. Attention is particularly directed to their 
fine stock of Camellia wilderii, the perfection of whose form is 
not attained by any other variety. The original stock, both of 
this and C. Abbey Wilder, is in their possession. 

Growers of Grapes are invited to examine their Vineries, now 
in full fruit, and from which they can furnish good vines of 
about forty varieties, at 

50 cents for those one year old, 

is & “ two years old. 

| “é “ of extra size. 
{ [Their stock of saleable roses includes some thousands on their 
own roots of the Remoutant, Bourbon, China and Garden Roses, 
in their various sub-classes. Catalogues furnished gratis on ap- 
plication to Flushing, near N. Y. PARSONS & Co. 

tt) 

AGLE PLOW.—No. 28.—The following extract 

from the letter of a gentleman who purchased one of these 
plows, fully explains its character. “In answer to your inquiry 
how I like the great breaking plow, I have to say it entirely ex- 
ceeds my expectations, and even your own recommendation, 
which [ then thought quite extravagant. I put on four stout 
yoke of oxen, and drove into the thickest patch of scrub oak 
roots upon my farm; not without some misgivings, that I should 
break the plow instead of the roots; but I have now turned over 
twenty acres as completely as though it had been nothing but 
stubble, and the plow is this day better than it was when it 
came from your store, I think it the cheapest and best plow for 
such heavy work ever invented.” 

These plows are for sale at our Agricultural Warehouse, No’s. 
129 andl for Water st., New York. Price, plain, $18—full rigged, 
with wheel, draft rod, and cutter, $20. A. B. ALLEN & Co. 

ARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS FOR 1851. 
We are getting in, not only our usual supply, but a larger 
stock than ever, of all Kinds of seeds required, either for field or 
garden culture, fresh and free from noxious weeds, &c., which 
are offered at wholesale or retail. Orders for trees and shrubbery 
executed as usual. 
f A. B. ALLEN & Co, 189 and 191 Water st. N. Y. 











7 W=-ORLEANS AGRICULTURAL Ware- 
house, comprising a large assortment of Plows, Harrows, 
Cultivators, Fanning Mills, Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
Straw Cutters, Ox Shovels, Ox Yokes. Grain Threshers, Corn 
Mills, Axes, Hoes, Shovels, and other Agricultural Implements. 
Also, Gardening Tools, Guano, Plaster, Rock Salt, &c. &c. Or- 
ders will be executed for every article wanted by Planters. 
jute GEO, W. SIZER, cor. of Magazine and Poydras sts. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 


Live-Stock Insurance Company, 


New Haven Conn., 


CAPITAL $100,000, 


Tnsures horses, cattle, &c., against loss from death, either from 
natural causes, or accident, or trom disease of any description. 
HOMAS KENDRICK, President. 
T. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 
New-York agency, corner of Wall and Hanover streets, Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. ju ly 


EW-0XFOR DSHIRE BUCKS FOR SALE. 
The subscriber has a number of yearlings and two-year- 
old bucks which he will sell any time when called for, and has 








no hesitation in saying this breed of sheep is superior to all 
others for large carcass, heavy fleeces, early maturity, and con- 
| stitution, and defies competition with all other breeds for profit. 
| This flock, (which has been bred from some of the best ever im- 
| ported,) is 80 well known they need no further description than 
}to say that the sire clipped 18 pounds of washed wool, and 
| weighed 361 pounds alive. Gentlemen are invited to call and 
see for themselves, or communicate by mail. Direct to 
just CLAYTON B, REYBOLD, Delaware City, Del. 


ATENT ZINC PAINTS.—The Zinc White Paint 

is rapidly superseding white lead, over which it possesses 
many advantages, It is whiter and more beautiful than white 
lead—does not turn yellow, even when exposed to sulphurous 
vapor, has no smell, is not injurious to health, and is_ really 
cheaper, as it covers more surface and is more durable. This su- 
perior zinc paint is kept constantly on hand, both dry and ground 
in oil. 

Zinc Brown anv Buack Paints are both weather and fire 
proof—the best covering for outside work ever introduced ; 
adapted to buildings of wood, brick, or stone ; fences, carriage 
bodies, bridges, and machinery; the hulls of vessels, anchors, 
chains, and all other iron work on board ship; Steam boilers, 
smoke stacks, and water tanks; iron, tin, and other roofing, iron, 
shutters, doors, and railings, wire fences, &c. For iron surfaces, 
this paint is especially valuable, as it forms a galvanic connec- 
tion, and entirely prevents rust. May be had both dry and 
ground in oil. 

In preparing these paints for use, when dry, they should not 
j only be slightly mingled with oil, but thoroughly worked in with 
| as little of it as may be necessary to give the proper fluidity, 
when they will cover well and and give entire satisfaction. When 
ground in oil, they are treated in all respects like white lead. 

Dealers supplied by S. T. Jones & Co., general agents for the 
New-Jersey Exploring and Mining Co.'s Patent Zinc Paints, No 
53 Beaver street, New York, ju 6m 











OMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY 

of Parsons & Co., Flushing, near New York. The proprie, 
tors of this establishment offer for sale their usual assortment o 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, &c. Their 
stock of Apples and Pears is finer than any they have before 
offered. Also, Pears on Quince, of their own growing. The 
Ornamental Department contains the usual well-known varieties 
and all the best new Trees and Shrubs for Lawns and Arbore- 
tums, including the new Pines, Araucaria imbricata, and Cryp- 
tomeria japonica, with Cédar of Lebanon, at one to two dollars 
each, and Cedrus deodara of various sizes, at one dollar per 
foot. Catalogues furnished gratis on application by mail. 

otf PARSONS & CO. 





ALUABELE REAL ESTATE FOR SALE, 

I offer for sale my entire real estate, upon which are 35 
sets of boxes 3 the most of which have only been in use from one 
to two years; with asufficient quantity of round trees to cut at 
least 20 sets more; theland upon which these are situated, is 
not easily surpassed by any piney lands in Eastern Carolina. 
There is upon the premises two distilleries neatly and conve- 
niently fitted up, with all necessary outhouses, Upon the farm, 
I think the buildings altogether are seldom excelled. Those 
wishing to purchase are invited to examine for themselves. 
Terms shall be low, and payments accommodating. Come and 
see. Any person wishing to purchase can be furnished with a 
sufficient number of teams and wagons to carry on both the op- 
erations of farm and turpentine, and with a year’s supply of pro- 
visions. 


mar tf, JOHN A. AVIRETT, Catharine Lake, Onslow Co., N. C. 
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NEW- 


YORK 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


A. B. ALLEN & OO. 189 AND 191 WATER STREET, NEW YORE. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS keep constantly on hand, and offer for sale the largest and most complete assortment of 


ultural and 


tb 
Horticultural Implements and Field and Garden Seeds in the United States, among which may be found the following :— 


IL.K PANS.—Glass and Enamelled Iron Milk Pans, 
I very desirable articles. 


© 33 UIRNS.—Thermometer, Atmospheric, Kendall’s, and 
other kinds. 








AND CULTIVATORS and Hand Plows are very 

useful implements in garden culture. 

B JHELDER?’S CORN PLANTER, oa very 
desirable and efficient machine. Price $14. 


f cyvT m ES.—Grass, Grain, Bush, and Lawn Scythes of the 
best kinds. 











R 


E 


AKES.—A large assortment Steel, Iron, and Wooden- 
headed Garden Rakes, and Lawn and Hay Rakes, 





ORSE BELAY RAKES,—We shall soon be supplied 
with new and highly-improved patterns. 





EAPING AND MOWING MACHINES.— 
These have been fully tested, and embrace many late im- 


T IMOTHY SEED, fresh reaped, a choice article. 





ee a good article at manufacturers’ prices, 





AT TOCKS, Pick, Grubbing hoes adapted to all kinds 
of work. 


tN hee of superior grit and, quality, hung on 
improved friction rollers, to work either by foot or hand. 
MOT WACHENES, Pilkington’s, the most approved 
for general use. Price $60. 


AGONS AND CARTS made to order of any de- 
sired pattern, in the best manner. 














UANO.—A full supply of genuine Peruvian and Patago- 
nian Guano. 


ONE BUST, a very superior article, warranted per- 











provements, and we can highly recommend them, 

Vv ANURE FORKS, SHOVELS, SPADES, 
J &c.—Our assortment we intend shall be unequalled either 
tor variety or superior quality. 





RAEN BDIRFLES,a machine which every large 
grain planter should possess. We have them of the best 
putterns, embracing most valuable improvements, 


ARDEN AND FIELD ROLLERS, made of 

any desired number of iron sections, one foot in width, and 
2U und 28 inches diameter, for either hand or horse, very supe- 
rior and exceedingly useful implements, 


Pers TO OR SMALL DOUBLE-MOLD 
Plow, the best implement made for hilling or digging po- 
tatoes, throwing them perfectly out of the hill. 











By extra molds, 
which can be attached, it makes a superior double mold-board 
plow. Price $6.50 to $8. 





{EED SOWERS, to be worked either by horse or hand, 
pS9of various styles. They plant seeds of all sizes at any required 
distance, opening the drills and covering the seed at one opera- 
tion, and work adinirably. Price of most approved, $14. 

ARDEN AND FIRE ENGINES, very use- 
G ful machines, arranged on wheels, for watering gardens or 
walks, and afford protection from fire. They will throw a strong 
stream 40 feet high, are easily worked and not liable to get out 
of order. Also, small Garden Pumps and Syringes of various 
styles, 








ARROWS.—The most approved is Gedde’s Double 
Triangular-Folding Harrow, which readily adapts itself to 

any uneveness of the soil, and with the same labor does the work 
better, and more thoroughly, than any other kind. Also, the 
common Square Harrow, and Double-Square or Scotch Harrow, 
which can be used either as @ one or two-horse harrow. Also 
various other kinds. 
UWL TIVATORS.—Rodgers’ Self-Sharpening Steel- 
Toothed is among the best ; also a great variety of wrought 

and cast-tooth cultivators, both with and without wheels. The Uni- 





ED fectly pure. 
q . ROUND PLASTER, OR GYPSM, a pure 
article, put up in barrels, at low prices. 
ATER RAMIS, Suction, Force, and Endless-Chain 
ene Pumps ; Leather, Gutta-Percha, India-Rubber Hose, Lead 
ipe, &c. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—Bullock’s Pro- 
gressive Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use. 


ORTICULTURAL TOOLS, a most. complete 
assortment, consisting of Pruning Saws and Chisels, 
Pruning and Budding Knives, Pruning, Garden, Hedge, Flower 
~~ Vine Shears and Scissors, Garden Trowels, Forks, Hooks, 
uC. 











ORTICULTURAL TOOL CHEST, contain- 
ing 2 good assortment of implements, most of which screw 
to the same handle, a very handy and convenient article. 
Ce HE LES, Corn and Cob Crusners, Fanning Mills, 
Corn Shellers, and Straw Cutters, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds, 


{EL®D AND GARDEN SEEDS of every variety re- 
quired in the United States, fresh, and of the choicest quality. 











DREIGN SEEDS, of superior quality and late impor 
tation. 
Grass Sxeps.—Ray Grass, Lucern, and White Dutch Clover. 
Garpen Sreps.—A large stock selected with care, expressly for 
the American Market. 


OBACCO, OIL AND SEED PRESSES, 

made on progressive principles, to take the place of the Hy 
draulic press. These are much more efficient than the latter, 
at the same time they are more economical. ‘Their superior 
merits have been recently satisfactorily tested by several large 
oil mapufacturers in this vicinity, where the machines may by 
seen in operation 
escent SHOP AND FOUNDS#Y.—Con- 

nected with our Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
we have a large Machine Shop, with Steam Power and Foun- 
dry, where any Implement and Machine can be made to order, 
which is required for the Farm, Plantation, Garden, &c. 














versal Cultivator has an iron frame, arranged for different kinds 
of teeth among which are two molds, that, by transferring 


from one side to the other, the earth may be thrown either to or | 
All the different styles are | 


from the plants, as may be desired. 
made to expand or contract, to conform to the width of the rows. 


P 





LOWS, of a great variety of styles, sizes, and patterns, 
made in the most durable manner, and with the latest im- 


provements, suited to all kinds of soils, crops, and modes of | 


cultivation, embracing the celebrated Eagle, Miner & Horton, 
and Steel-Pointed, Self-Sharpening Plows; Lock-Coulter Plows, 
expressly for breaking up and working new land; Side-Hill, 
Sub-Soil, Double-Mold and Three-Furrow Plows. Also, a large 


variety of the most approved Southern plows, particularly 
| 


adapted to cotton, sugar and rice cultivation. 


ORSE POWERS of all kinds, guaranteed the best 
in the United States. These embrace, 

| Ist. The Chain Power, of our own manufacture, both single 
| and double-geared, for one and two horses, which has never been 
| equalled for lightness in running, strength, durability and econo- 
|my. They are universally approved wherever they have been 
| tried. 

2d. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are 
compact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought-Iron Power, large cog wheels, one 
to six horses, a new and favorite power. 

4th. Trimbie’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to four horses. 

5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two horses. 

A. B, ALLEN & CO. 








